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THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF CONGO: THE 
LUSAKA PEACE ACCORDS AND BEYOND 


Tuesday, September 28, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Africa, 
Committee on International Relations, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:45 p.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ed Royce (Chairman of 
the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Royce. This hearing of the Subcommittee on Africa will now 
come to order. We wi 1 1 ask the M embers to take thei r chai rs. 

Since this Subcommittee last heard from the Administration on 
the Congo crisis, a peace agreement has been agreed to by most of 
the belligerents. Hopefully, the Lusaka Accords is the first step of 
what will be probably a long and complex process of bringing peace 
and stability to the Democratic Republic of Congo and its neigh- 
bors. Today, the Subcommittee will hear about the 2 month-old 
peace agreement from the Administration and also from outside ob- 
servers. 

The Administration announced last week that Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright will travel to Africa in mid-October. It is my 
hope that the Secretary's trip will focus on laying the foundation 
for a robust American engagement in attempts to resolve this con- 
flict. "African solutions to African problems" should not be a license 
for America's disengagement from this difficult region. 

American engagement is expected, considering that in 1997 Sec- 
retary Albright said that we must do better because Africa matters 
and that no place matters more in Africa than the Great Lakes. 
The Secretary went on to say that achieving a lasting peace in this 
region will be as difficult as implementing the Camp David agree- 
ment and as complex as sustaining the Dayton Accords, yet the re- 
wards were surely as great, and success, the Secretary told us, suc- 
cess no less important to us. 

I recall these statements by our Secretary of State in the spirit 
of urging the Administration to make good on its commitments to 
the region. 

Being engaged means using the power we have, including the 
World Bank, including the International Monetary Fund, the lever- 
age that we have there. This requires that the United States be 
willing to point the finger at uncooperative parties. Being an hon- 
est broker does not mean being mute in the face of violations of 
this agreement. 


( 1 ) 
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A year ago at a Subcommittee hearing on this crisis, I raised dif- 
ficult issues of foreign intervention and territorial integrity that I 
wasn't sure the international community was handling well. I am 
still troubled by the military presence of Uganda and Rwanda on 
Congo's sovereign territory. These concerns have been heightened 
by the fact that these countries are now plundering Congolese re- 
sources. One observer has made the point that this war is now a 
triumph for the economic entrepreneur. This development is pro- 
foundly troubling for the region and beyond. 

The U.S. Institute of Peace has just come out with a study on 
the Congo conflict. This report suggests that the current peace 
agreement represents, in their words, a last exit on the region's 
highway to hell, unquote. This is strong language but it conveys a 
ne^ed sense of urgency. Africa does matter and deserves our at- 
tention. Unfortunately, many of the goals that this Subcommittee 
and the Administration have sought to help Africa achieve, includ- 
ing the prevention of genocide, are in serious jeopardy in the re- 
gion. 

Now, before we go to our witnesses and our opening statement 
by our Ranking Member, I thought I would just introduce in the 
audience the Speaker of Nigeria, Speaker of the House, Naaba U. 
Ghali, if he would stand at this time. M r. Speaker, welcome. 

We have with him the Majority Leader, Mohammed Wakil, if you 
would stand, Mohammed, and with them is a delegation of parlia- 
mentarians from Nigeria and cabinet members, and I would ask 
them all to stand at this time, if you would. 

On behalf of Mr. Payne, Mr. Hastings and myself and the other 
Members who have made recent trips to Nigeria, let me say that 
the U.S. Congress is closely watching developments in Nigeria, and 
I think many of us are encouraged by the progress they have made, 
and we want to be supportive. I thank you very much for coming 
to our hearing today. 

And with that, let me turn to our Ranking Member, Mr. Payne 
of N ew j ersey. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and let me too welcome 
the distinguished delegation from the Republic of Nigeria, and we 
are all very pleased about the progress that is being made there 
with your new government, or President, Chief Obasanjo, and you 
have all of our support and well wishes for continued progress. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for calling this very impor- 
tant meeting today on a hearing of the Lusaka Accords and the 
Congo. It is very gratifying to see a person who has spent so much 
time, my former colleague Honorable Harold Wolpe, who has done 
tremendous, good work in that region and continues to be a person 
that has so much to contribute, and we appreciate that. 

We held a hearing you will recall last year, and I remember Am- 
bassador Rudasingua of Rwanda testifying at that time, and he 
said that the Congo problem is not one of ethnicity. I do believe, 
however, the crisis is based on these two fundamental problems, as 
he stated: One, the failure to fill the vacuum left by the era of the 
dictator Mobutu Sese Seko, in essence, leadership voided at its 
highest levels; and second, the use of Congo by various insurgent 
groups to destabilize neighboring states. Ostensibly, the imminent 
threat of a resurgence of genocide is still there. 
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Let me say that I never thought I would see the day that two 
good friends in the Horn, Ethiopia and Eritrea, would go into bat- 
tle, but I never thought I would also see two friends, Rwanda and 
Uganda, also fall on the same path. 

I think we need to get tougher on countries that breach the peace 
and sovereignty of other countries. In that same light, I think we 
need to deal with the real threat to security in the region. I am 
concerned by the recent fighting on Congolese soil between insur- 
gents from Burundi with members of the FDD and the Palipehutu, 
and I am concerned about what is going on internally in Burundi, 
because the parties are not signatories to the Lusaka cease-fire 
agreement. This spells disaster for all parties that did sign the doc- 
ument in good faith. 

Let me say that this war has wide implications for all of Africa. 
As we know, Congo borders nine countries, and since the war in 
the Congo, the wars in the region have either started, resumed or 
escalated as in Angola, as in the Congo-Brazzaville and as in Bu- 
rundi. Moreover, many of them are havens for the genocidaiers, as 
exemplified in the Central African Republic, and some are just too 
weak to sustain this type of massive warfare. 

In conclusion, I would like to read excerpts from a letter from 
President Chiluba of Zambia. He has been chairing the mediation 
efforts on the conflict in the DRC since September 8th, 1998. He 
says, "the people of Congo need peace, and it is the duty of all of 
us in the international community to help them achieve it by en- 
suring that a cease-fire agreement is implemented fully and ur- 
gently. The United States has a significant role to play in mobi- 
lizing the support and resources required by the United Nations to 
send peacekeeping forces to the Democratic Republic of Congo." I 
would like to request that the letter from the President of Zambia 
be inserted into the record in its entirety. 

[The Letter from President of Zambia appears in the appendix.] 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Payne. We will do that. Well, we do 
want to welcome and commend Ambassador Wolpe for his commit- 
ment and for his hard work. Dr. Howard Wolpe is the President's 
Special Envoy to the Great Lakes Region. Dr. Wolpe, while he was 
a Congressman from Michigan, was Chairman of this Committee 
for some 10 years, and in addition to his accomplishments in Con- 
gress, he is also an author of various articles and books on Africa, 
also on American foreign policy and the management of regional 
and ethnic conflict. 

So we want to welcome him back to this Committee. 

Mr. Royce. Ambassador. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE HOWARD WOLPE, SPECIAL 

ENVOY FOR THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF CONGO, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Ambassador Wolpe. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. It is 
very good to be back before the Subcommittee. I will offer an abbre- 
viated opening statement so that there might be maximum time to 
entertain your questions. I would ask that the full text of the state- 
ment that has been submitted be entered into the record. 

Given the recent cease-fire agreement that has been reached at 
Lusaka among the various parties at war in the Democratic Repub- 
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lie of Congo and the deployment of the first United Nations officers 
to the region, this hearing provides a timely opportunity to take 
stock both of recent developments in the Great Lakes crisis and of 
American policy toward the region. 

It bears repeating that the war in the DRC is the widest inter- 
state war in modern African history and that it has significant con- 
sequences, not only for 50 million Congolese, but for the peoples of 
all nine countries on the Democratic Republic of Congo's periphery. 

The United States has been deeply engaged in the search for a 
diplomatic resolution of the Great Lakes crisis because of our rec- 
ognition of the enormous dangers posed, for Africa and for Amer- 
ican interests, by a widening of the war and of the zone of political 
instability. Ethnic violence has been a feature of recent conflicts in 
central Africa, and this most recent Congo crisis is no exception. 
Thousands of innocent civilians have been killed in the DRC, and 
interethnic killings and even the resurgence of genocide in the 
Great Lakes region are ever-present dangers. 

Much is riding on the successful implementation of the recently 
finalized Lusaka cease-fire agreement. This agreement provides the 
first regionally authored and internationally sanctioned road map 
for the region's political future, a coherent, principled and com- 
prehensive framework that addresses the principal causes of the 
Great Lakes crisis. 

Given the complexity of the issues, the multiplicity of actors and 
the deep mutual mistrust and suspicion among the principal an- 
tagonists, the implementation of the Lusaka Accord will inevitably 
be a messy process. Few, if any, deadlines will be met, and every 
phase will encounter a number of serious obstacles. Yet, it is hard 
to imagine any alternative framework that would stand a better 
chance of resolving the underlying fundamental issues. It would be 
tragic if the Lusaka signatories were to walk away from their 
agreement, or if Lusaka would fail to attract the international po- 
litical support and concrete economic and technical assistance that 
its implementation will require. 

The significance of Lusaka lies in its identification of four core 
elements that, from our perspective, are key to a sustainable reso- 
lution of the Great Lakes crisis. 

First, the Lusaka agreement takes as a starting point the affir- 
mation of the sovereignty and territorial integrity of the DRC and 
of all of the surrounding states. All of Lusaka's signatories accept 
that at the end of the day all foreign troops will be withdrawn from 
Congolese soil, the authority of the central government will be re- 
store throughout the country, and the belligerent Congolese 
armed forces will be combined into a national, restructured and in- 
tegrated army. There will be no partition of the DRC. 

Second, Lusaka recognizes the imperative of a credible, neutrally 
facilitated, inclusive political process to resolve the internal Congo- 
lese crisis. One of the most important elements of the Lusaka 
agreement is the commitment of the Congolese parties themselves 
to enter into political negotiations that have as their goal national 
reconciliation and a new political dispensation. Most important, the 
Lusaka agreements stipulate that these negotiations are to be fully 
inclusive, involving not only the government and the rebel groups. 
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but also the unarmed political opposition and civil society. Signifi- 
cantly, too, all of the participants shall enjoy equal status. 

Mobutu's legacy to the DRC is an institutional and political vacu- 
um. There is an urgent need in the DRC to reconstitute a national 
political system, and this will be possible only under conditions of 
security and an inclusive, democratic, internal dialogue. The prin- 
cipal political formations in the DRC must all be at the table, able 
to speak and advocate freely. All efforts at coerced unity, either by 
armed rebel movements or by the Kabila government, are doomed 
to fail, and will invite only more conflict and violence. 

Third, the Lusaka agreement commits its signatories to cooper- 
ate in addressing the common security concerns that underlie the 
Great Lakes crisis. Specifically, the signatories undertake, and I 
am quoting, "to put an immediate halt to any assistance, collabora- 
tion or giving of sanctuary to negative forces bent on destabilizing 
neighboring countries." They pledge to take all necessary measures 
to secure normalization among their borders, including the control 
of illicit trafficking of arms and the infiltration of armed groups. 

We welcome this collective commitment because it goes to the 
heart of both the war in the DRC and the broader regional crisis. 
As long as insurgent groups are able to use Congolese soil for 
launching attacks against countries that border the DRC, regional 
peace and stability will be unattainable. It is in the interest of all 
regional states to make a serious and combined effort to secure 
thei r common borders. 

And fourth, the Lusaka cease-fire agreement commits the sig- 
natories to work jointly to address the security problems posed by 
the continuing activities of forces identified with the 1994 Rwan- 
dan genocide. 

No Great Lakes conflict has been more intractable and more de- 
stabilizing than the bloody confrontation between Tutsi and Hutu 
in Burundi and in Rwanda. In 1972 an estimated 150,000 Burun- 
dian Hutus were the victims of a genocide executed by Tutsi s. 
Then, in 1994, well over half a million Rwandans, mostly Tutsi but 
also including Hutu moderates, were slaughtered in the genocide 
organized by the Hutu Government then in power. It is difficult to 
overstate the continuing traumatic impact of that event for Rwan- 
da and for the region. The failure of the international community 
to respond at the time of the genocide meant that its survivors 
were literally left to their own devices, a conclusion only strength- 
ened by the international community's subsequent refusal to act 
against the genocidal killers who took effective control of the inter- 
nationally financed refugee camps in the DRC. 

In the Lusaka agreement, the signatories go beyond a rhetorical 
condemnation of genocide to stipulate that there shall be a mecha- 
nism for disarming militias and armed groups, including the geno- 
cidal forces. A regional j oint Military Commission made up of bel- 
ligerent parties themselves is empowered to work out mechanisms 
for the tracking, disarming, cantoning and documenting of all 
armed groups in the DRC and for putting in place appropriate en- 
forcement measures. 

Clearly, the disarmament of the various insurgent forces oper- 
ating within the DRC is easier said than done. There was no sub- 
ject more hotly debated in Lusaka, and there remain a great num- 
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ber of unanswered questions about precisely how and by whom this 
process will be organized and executed. But one should not dis- 
count the political significance of this first collective regional com- 
mitment to mount such an effort. All the parties to Lusaka recog- 
nized that the ultimate withdrawal of all foreign forces from the 
DRC would hinge upon the region's ability to neutralize the secu- 
rity threat posed by the various insurgencies and, particularly, by 
the Rwandan ex-FAR and Interahamwe. 

Significantly, the Lusaka agreement combines the threat of coer- 
cive measures for those who would refuse to lay down their arms 
with incentives for voluntary disarmament and repatriation. Recog- 
nizing that lasting stability in the Great Lakes r^ion requires de- 
mocratization and reconciliation not only in the DRC but also in its 
neighboring countries, Lusaka calls upon the countries of origin of 
the insurgent fighters to help create conditions that would encour- 
age their voluntary repatriation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Lusaka cease-fire agreement is a complex 
document, leaving open as many questions as it answers, and it is 
clear that implementation will be neither neat nor swift. Nonethe- 
less, the Lusaka accord is a vitally important beginning, embracing 
all of the critical elements of a sustainable resolution of the Great 
Lakes crisis: respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
all of the r^ional states; the establishment of credible and inclu- 
sive transitional institutions and processes within the DRC; a com- 
mitment on the part of all regional states to work cooperatively to 
secure their common borders and to ensure that the DRC is no 
longer used as a base for launching insurgent attacks; and a re- 
gional determination to join in neutralizing the genocidal threat of 
the Rwandan ex-FAR and the I nterahamwe. 

The region needs a stable DRC, a DRC that has sufficient admin- 
istrative and military capacity to ensure that insurgent groups will 
not operate with impunity on Congolese soil. That stability cannot 
be imposed from without. No Congolese rebellion that is clearly un- 
derstood to be dependent upon its external patrons will acquire po- 
litical legitimacy among the Congolese people. Continued occupa- 
tion of Congolese soil will lead to heightened hostility and inter- 
ethnic conflict, threaten to widen rather than contain cross border 
attacks and regional warfare, and invite the animus of a broad 
swath of Africa and of the international community. A stable DRC 
will emerge only from a credibly inclusive political process, such as 
that prescribed by the Lusaka agreement, that will enable the Con- 
golese to claim control of their own destiny and political future. 

In Lusaka, the Kinshasa government made a number of difficult 
but important concessions. But the Kinshasa government is cur- 
rently sending very mixed messages. On the one hand, Kinshasa 
continues to affirm its interest in moving forward on the internal 
dialogue, explicitly welcoming the proposed neutral facilitation of 
the national dialogue. On the other hand, continuing arrests and 
harassment of party and human rights activists and a new decree 
that appears to permit open political activity only within the 
framework of the government-sponsored People's Power Commit- 
tees, suggest a continued effort to restrict open debate and to ma- 
nipulate the negotiating framework. 
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The United States will continue to appeal to Kinshasa to abide 
by both the spirit and the letter of the Lusaka Accord. Arbitrary 
actions by Kinshasa authorities only exacerbate political tensions 
and make more difficult the flexibility and compromises that will 
be required on all sides. 

Let me now say a few words on immediate next steps. Now that 
all the belligerent parties have signed the Lusaka agreement, im- 
plementation can begin, and among the critical next steps are the 
following: 

Finalizing the membership of thej oint Military Commission, by 
resolving the debate within the RCD as to who will be its rep- 
resentatives on theJ oint Military Commission. 

Second, identifying a neutral facilitator for the Congolese inter- 
nal dialogue. 

Third, completing the initial United Nations deployment. The 
U.N. security council has authorized the deployment of up to 90 
military liaison officers to the DRC, to Lusaka and to the capitals 
of the warring nations. Their mission will be to determine how the 
United Nations might most effectively assist the Lusaka signato- 
ries with the implementation of the cease-fire agreement. Now that 
all the parties are formally signed on to the cease-fire and the 
cease-fire generally appears to be holding, U.N. military liaison of- 
ficers are being deployed to the belligerent capitals, to Lusaka and 
to 15 locations within the DRC itself. Their neutrality and exper- 
tise, we believe, will strengthen the peace process and help the 
J MC, build its capabilities and confidence for its day-to-day man- 
agement of the cease-fire. 

And fourth, the immediate next step, deciding on how and by 
whom both peacekeeping and peace enforcement tasks will be exe- 
cuted. Any firm conclusions on the appropriate size and mandate 
of a follow-on peacekeeping presence must await the report of these 
liaison officers and of a related assessment mission that Secretary- 
General Annan intends to send. But it is virtually certain that the 
Security Council will reject the Lusaka signatories' urging that a 
U.N. peacekeeping force be empowered not only to monitor the 
cease-fire and withdrawal of foreign troops, but also to engage mili- 
tarily insurgent fighters that refuse to lay down their arms. While 
the Security Council may generally support a Secretary General's 
recommendation for deployment of U.N. observers, under Chapter 
VI of the U.N. charter, it most probably will insist that thej oint 
Military Commission, that is, the belligerent parties themsdves, 
retain the enforcement responsibility. 

The fifth immediate task is securing the appointment of a United 
Nations Special Representative. Appropriately, it has been the 
Southern African Development Community, SADC, and especially 
Zambian President Chiluba, that have taken the lead in facilitating 
a cease-fire agreement. But the OAU, United Nations, the Euro- 
pean Union, United States and other countries have all been deep- 
ly involved in supporting the Lusaka diplomacy, encouraging the 
belligerent parties to be flexible, and working to narrow differences 
in perception and understanding. Now that a cease-fire agreement 
has been reached, sustained international engagement with the 
Great Lakes peace process will be more important than ever. The 
pending appointment of a United Nations Special Representative 
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for the Congo will provide a means of coordinating both the inter- 
national diplomatic support and the technical and financial assist- 
ance that effective implementation of the Lusaka Accord will re- 
quire. 

Finally, a word about the areas requiring international support 
and assistance. There are at least seven distinct areas that are dis- 
tinguishable. First, continued diplomatic engagement with the par- 
ties to the conflict. The deep suspicions and mutual distrust that 
characterize interstate relations within the Great Lakes will re- 
quire continuing third party assistance and encouragement to over- 
come. 

Second, deploying U.N. observers. It is virtually certain that the 
Secretary General will recommend the deployment of U.N. observ- 
ers under Chapter VI of the U.N. charter, and while final decisions 
must await the pending United Nations reports and close consulta- 
tions with the Congress, as the President indicated some months 
ago the United States is inclined to support an appropriately sized 
and mandated mission. 

Third, establishing an enforcement mechanism. The enforcement 
responsibility will almost certainly remain with the J oint Military 
Commission and a contemplated military task force that will be es- 
tablished under its aegis. This regional multinational force, to be 
comprised of troops from belligerent, and possibly non-belligerent, 
countries may seek a United Nations mandate. While we would 
consider supporting that mandate, any such force would have to be 
funded through a mechanism such as voluntary contributions to a 
trust fund rather than through expenditure of the U.N. funds. The 
Lusaka signatories will be counting on international financial and 
logistical support. 

Fourth, Congolese internal negotiations. The Congolese partici- 
pants in this process will require the sustained encouragement and 
assistance and, at times, the political pressure of the international 
community. 

Fifth, the Congolese transition, elections and reconstruction. 
Once the negotiations are concluded and the transitional institu- 
tions are in place, a massive effort will be required to launch the 
DRC on the path to democratization and economic reform. The 
DRC's World Bank trust fund will need to be reactivated as a quick 
disbursing mechanism for vitally needed local development assist- 
ance; bilateral donors will have to step up to the plate to assist the 
DRC in addressing its long term development challenges, and the 
international financial institutions will need to be fully engaged in 
reconstructing the economy. At the same time, the transitional 
DRC government will have to do its part in upholding the rule of 
law, in protecting the human rights of its citizens, and in making 
clear its commitment to honest, transparent, democratic and ac- 
countable government. 

Sixth, an international conference on the Great Lakes. Once the 
inter-Congolese political negotiation is concluded and reformed 
transitional institutions are functioning, the regional states may 
welcome new mechanisms, such as an International Conference on 
the Great Lakes, that might facilitate greater regional collabora- 
tion on issues of common concern. 
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Seventh, the International Coalition Against Genocide. Regional 
leaders and President Clinton, at their Entebbe meeting in March 
1998, agreed to explore the creation of an International Coalition 
Against Genocide, a coalition that would seek to mobilize the re- 
sources of concerned states in a systematic effort both to enforce 
anti -genocide measures and to prevent a recurrence of genocide in 
the region. 

The Lusaka agreement gives the concept of an I nternational Coa- 
lition Against Genocide immediate relevance. The coalition could 
become a forum for more effective coordination of international ef- 
forts to support the anti-genocidaire provisions of the Lusaka 
agreement. 

Mr. Chairman, the regional states at Lusaka were able to tran- 
scend the mutual suspicions and antagonisms of the moment to de- 
velop a common vision of the way forward, but Lusaka is only the 
beginning of a beginning. As difficult as it was to achieve agree- 
ment, the effective implementation of the Lusaka Accord will pose 
far more formidable challenges. A rocky road lies ahead, and con- 
siderable patience, courage and creativity will be required on all 
sides. 

The United States will also have to remain fully engaged, joining 
with others in the international community in providing both diplo- 
matic encouragement and material assistance as the peace process 
evolves. Either we are prepared to invest now in Great Lakes con- 
flict resolution, taking advantage of the opportunity provided by 
the Lusaka Accord, or we will be required to pay far more later in 
responding to much more costly humanitarian, economic and polit- 
ical disasters. 

We intend to continue working with our African partners in their 
collective undertaking to establish peace in the Great Lakes region. 
We see American engagement not only as a moral imperative but 
also as in our own national interest, as it is in the interest of the 
global community, to support efforts to build stable, democratic and 
economically self-reliant nations. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my opening statement, and I 
thank you for your attention. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Wolpe appears in the 
appendix.] 

Mr. Royce. Thank you. Ambassador Wolpe. Let me ask you a 
couple of questions if I could at this point. Last September we had 
Assistant Secretary of State Susan Rice with the Committee, and 
she said that the United States condemns any violation of Congo's 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. I n your testimony you mention 
that the U.S. policy is to assure the territorial integrity of the 
Congo. Yet critics say that the United States has acquiesced to 
Uganda and Rwanda's military intervention in Congo, and now we 
have a peace agreement that formalizes their security role in Con- 
golese territory, which is a fairly substantial compromise of sov- 
ereignty. Have we publicly condemned Uganda and Rwanda for 
their military intervention in Congo, and if we have not publicly 
condemned, why have we not done so? 

Ambassador Wolpe. Mr. Chairman, we have in fact condemned 
the intervention of Rwanda and Uganda in the Congo as a violation 
of the fundamental principles of the U.N. charter and of the OAU 
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Charter, and we have expressed both in diplomatic channels and 
publicly our determination to see the territorial integrity and sov- 
ereignty of the Congo restored. The agreement to which you refer, 

I would not characterize the Lusaka agreement as somehow consti- 
tuting an extension of the violation of the principles of sovereignty 
and territorial integrity. To the contrary, the Lusaka document 
could not be more explicit in affirming those fundamental prin- 
ciples and in making clear that there is a timetable for the total 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from the Congo. 

There are other issues that need to be addressed if that resolu- 
tion of the Congolese conflict is, in fact, to be sustainable, and so 
the Lusaka Accord also recognizes other issues that underpin the 
conflict, most notably the operation of insurgent forces from within 
the Congo directing attacks against other nations of the region. 
Sovereign countries have an obligation to prevent such attacks that 
can jeopardize the security of their neighboring states. 

So we have a number of agendas, a number of objectives that we 
and the Lusaka signatories together are seeking to achieve: res- 
toration of the sovereignty, territorial integrity of the Congo; pre- 
vention of the resumption of any genocide and holding accountable 
genocidaires; and finally, securing the borders of the Congo and of 
all of the neighboring states. 

Mr. Royce. Well, I noticed. Ambassador, that we had made com- 
ments in generalized terms. I had not noted that we had been spe- 
cific, but if we are being specific, I think that is a step in the right 
direction. 

My second question I would ask is, you know, the World Bank 
suspended aid for Congo pending a cease-fire, and the World Bank 
aid to Ethiopia and Eritrea has been suspended because of their 
war. Why was the World Bank aid to Rwanda and Uganda not sus- 
pended to get them to the table? 

Ambassador Wolpe. I think that the answer to that is Rwanda 
has met a number of the World Bank criteria. What the Rwandans 
have done with respect to responding to the 1994 genocide is rather 
remarkable. I believe that it makes sense that effort be sustained, 
and I think that the World Bank has been focused on assisting the 
efforts at reintegrating those who had moved out of the country. 
The efforts at addressing issues of justice, of moving beyond the 
genocide to national reconciliation, are efforts requiring support. 
But I cannot speak of course for all of those who were involv^ in 
the World Bank determination and decision. But from an American 
perspective, these are among the objectives we seek to advance in 
Rwanda. 

We also seek to assist the region and encourage the region to col- 
lectively begin to work together to address the problem of 
insurgencies that have been mounted from within the Congo, to ad- 
dress once and for all time, the lack of full accountability for those 
who directly inspired the 1994 genocide. Those objectives, we think, 
are meritorious as well. 

Mr. Royce. I concur, but my point here is in using leverage to 
make certain we reach that objective and being prepared to use 
that leverage. 

Another question I was going to ask about was a report by Re- 
porters without Borders, which is a Paris based media freedom 
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watchdog group, and they stated last week that more than 80 jour- 
nalists have been locked up for varying lengths of time since Presi- 
dent Kabila took power in May 1997. Indeed, our delegation was 
there in May 1997, and while we were there, there was a reporter 
who was arrested and locked up at that time, and this is only one 
example of political oppression by the Kabila government. Is the 
U.S. Government weighing in on this and on other government of- 
fenses against political freedom in Congo? 

Ambassador Wolpe. The answer, Mr. Chairman, is yes. We have 
done so diplomatically. We have spoken to our concerns publicly. 
We have done so today as you will note from the testimony that 
I have presented. We believe that the only hope for the Congo is 
to develop the conditions that can permit a fully inclusive and open 
debate about the Congolese future that is conducted by the Congo- 
lese themselves. Actions that appear to be designed to threaten 
those with divergent viewpoints are enormously counterproductive. 
We are hoping that the government and all of the parties will work 
to create an atmosphere that can ensure that the national debate 
can produce the kind of decisions that will be fully accepted by the 
Congolese population and become a basis for the kind of inclusive 
transition that is the only hope for a stable Congolese future. 

Mr. Royce. Very good. Another question I wanted to ask you. 
Ambassador Wolpe, and this will be my last question, but there 
have been press reports that North Koreans are at the Likasi ura- 
nium mine in Congo, and let me ask you if that is significant and 
if we have a confirmation on those reports about North Korean ac- 
tivity at those uranium mines. 

Ambassador Wolpe. We have seen reports of a North Korean 
presence of perhaps a few hundred people. Today I cannot give you 
any precision the location or the nature of those activities, but we 
have seen those reports. 

Mr. Royce. And my question about the significance of this, given 
some of our concerns, for those of us that serve on the Asia Sub- 
committee as well and are monitoring the situation in North Korea, 
our government, I take it, is monitoring this situation with respect 
to whether uranium is leaving the country? 

Ambassador Wolpe. I assume that is the case, Mr. Chairman, 
but that dimension is a bit beyond my own expertise here. It is cer- 
tainly very much on the radar screen generally. 

Mr. Royce. OK. Well, thank you. Ambassador Wolpe. I will turn 
to our Ranking Member, Mr. Payne, at this time. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. Thank you. Ambassador 
Wolpe, for that very comprehensive report. Some of the concern I 
have is about the J oint Military Commission, and if you could try 
to clarify the J oint M ilitary Commission, and I think in the original 
is still a part of the Accord, that a force would be made up of all 
of the belligerents, and this force would go to try to disarm the 
Interahamwe and ex-FAR, and this would precede a United Na- 
tions contingent, because the U.N. would be under Chapter VI and 
not Chapter VII as in Kosovo and East Timor and all of that. So 
the difference between peacekeeping and peace enforcing of course 
is a vast difference. And finally, if this force does not come about 
and much of the problem in the region is a security concern of 
Rwanda with the cross border infliction from the ex-FAR and the 
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I nterahamwe, then would you conclude that if all fails there would 
be a continu^ pursuit of ex-FAR and I nterahamwe by the forces 
of Rwanda? 

Ambassador Wolpe. Thank you, Mr. Payne, for some very impor- 
tant questions. Let me clarify a few of the elements of the Lusaka 
agreement as we understand them. First of all, thej MC, thej oint 
Military Commission, is led by a political Committee that is com- 
prised of two representatives of all of the belligerent states. It is 
contemplated that under the auspices of that J MC there will be 
eventually constituted a regional military force comprised not nec- 
essarily only of belligerent states; it is conceivable that other na- 
tions would become part of that force. 

The distinction as between the regional African force and the 
United Nations peacekeeping force, is less in terms of sequence and 
more in terms of function. The United Nations peacekeepers would 
have the functions of observation; of monitoring the cease-fire, the 
withdrawal of troops, the separation of forces. If an enforcement ac- 
tion becomes necessary, that would be a function of a different 
force, and one of the issues that would have to be addressed in this 
two-managed approach would be the int^ration of the two oper- 
ations. It is not unprecedented, but that is the way it would work. 

The other thing I would say is that it is not just the ex-FAR and 
I nterahamwe that would be the subject of enforcement if that be- 
comes necessary. In fact, the Lusaka agreement specifically identi- 
fies a number of forces that would have to be disarmed under the 
terms of this agreement, including some of the Sudanese supported 
anti-Ugandan insurgent forces, including UNITA operations in the 
Congo if there were any, including the Burundian FDD rebel force 
and so on. 

The other comment I would make is that the other signatories 
are hoping and anticipating that much of the disarmament activity 
may occur without the need for a coercive of response. That is why 
there is language within the Lusaka Accord calling upon the coun- 
tries of origin of the insurgent groups to help establish conditions 
within their own countries that would encourage voluntary repatri- 
ation and reintegration. 

The answer to your last question is that clearly the greater the 
regional cooperation, and the deeper the regional commitment to 
make disarmament of these insurgent forces an achievable objec- 
tive, the lesser will be the danger that there will be a continuation 
of the conflict that has been so destabilizing. 

Mr. Payne. Well, thank you very much. I will yield the rest of 
my ti me. 

Mr. Royce. We are going to go to Mr. blastings of Florida. 

Mr. FIastings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you for holding this hearing. Congressman, Ambassador, friend, 
Mr. Wolpe, thank you for the extremely comprehensive report that 
you gave us. I would like to ask you to respond to queries put with 
reference to whether or not the resources are being extracted from 
the land in the Congo by forces who do that kind of mining. The 
Chairman put to you the question about Korea, but are Congo and 
Rwanda involved at all in exploiting diamond resources, other re- 
sources in the Congo at this time, to your knowledge? 
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Ambassador Wolpe. I think there is some evidence that virtuaiiy 
aii of the countries that have entered the Congo have either en- 
gaged in some immediate direct expioitation, sometimes as a mat- 
ter of entrepreneur! ai activity by iocai miiitary peopie, other times 
as a matter of government poiicy. Cieariy, a number of the coun- 
tries that are engaged in the Congoiese confiict are contempiating 
or anticipating a gain at the end of the day, if not immediateiy, 
through the expioitation of the Congoiese resources. There has 
been a iot of that kind of free occupation, i think, on the part of 
aii the states that are invoived. 

Mr. Hastings. Aii right. Thank you very much. Let me go and 
ask you if you wouid have in hand your page 8 of your statement 
and testimony submitted to us and the finai three paragraphs 
where you deai specificaiiy with the United States and the Great 
Lakes. Let me waik through that with just a coupie of questions 
with you, if you wouid be so kind, and a finai one of deaiing with 
the suggestion that you made with reference to a trust fund for any 
support that may come. 

i don't know personaiiy, and i am not questioning that, whether 
precedent exists for that within the framework of the United Na- 
tions or the internationai monetary system, and if so, i wouid iike 
to know what it is. But before that, when you say the United 
States wiii aiso have to remain fuiiy engaged, my question is what 
are our intentions regarding engagement beyond your personai ju- 
risdiction and that of the Under Secretary and others who have 
demonstrated commitment in this Great Lakes region? 

Additionaiiy, when you say that we shouid join with others in the 
internationai community in providing both dipiomatic encourage- 
ment and materiai assistance as the peace process evoives, my 
question is, are we going to join with others or are we going to en- 
join others, enjoin meaning are we going to iead other peopie to 
join since peopie iook to America or are we just going to wait for 
something to deveiop and then say that we are supportive? 

And in addition thereto, when you taik in terms of materiai as- 
sistance, what is the materiai assistance that we are wiiiing to pro- 
vide, and what shape wouid that take? And i agree with you, either 
we need to invest now in the Great Lakes confiict resoiution or we 
are going to invest a iot more iater on. i know what shape the iater 
on takes, but what do you mean when you say that, invest now? 
i understand you say that's what we shouid do, but what? 

Ambassador Wolpe. Thank you very much. Congressman 
Hastings, i want to take you back to the beginning of the Kabiia 
government, if you wiii recaii, even then we were fuiiy cognizant 
of the enormous importance of the Congo, a country which is bor- 
dered by nine states. What happens in the Congo wiii impact great- 
iy upon aii of southern, eastern and centra! Africa and, therefore, 
impact upon Africa and American interests in the region. So we 
were hopefu! at the time of the ouster of Mobutu that a new set 
of possibiiities had come upon the scene. We wanted to heip that 
process succeed, and so we were among the ieaders in urging the 
creation of a Worid Bank trust fund that couid become a means of 
quick disbursing assistance to the Congo. We and others fuiiy in- 
tended to participate. 
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We established an assistance mission, several different offices in 
fact, within the Congo to work at the local level, to help build ca- 
pacity, to help encourage the transitional process, and we made 
very clear that our fundamental desire was to have sufficient sta- 
bility within the Congo as to permit a fully engaged effort in assist- 
ing with the reconstruction and the development of the Democratic 
Republic of Congo. 

I put all of that in historical context to say that our policy, and 
our sense of importance that we would attach to developments in 
the Congo, remain the same. That is why I was revisiting here the 
things we had wanted to do then. Unfortunately, developments on 
the ground in the Congo made that impossible. Either here with 
significant concerns with respect to human rights violations, or the 
economic policies that were being pursued by the government were 
problematic to say the least. Even as we speak, the government 
has not moved to implement the economic plan that had been pre- 
sented to the Friends of the Congo meeting that had taken place 
in Europe in early 1998, which was the basis for the establishment 
of the trust fund. 

Any kind of effective international partnership requires a part- 
ner. That is why I stress, even as I indicated our intention to re- 
engage, once you have transitional institutions in place that have 
some structure and some substance and some stability, it will still 
require Congolese to be good partners. They will have to establish 
the conditions of governance and human rights and in terms of eco- 
nomic policy, that will enable our assistance to make a difference. 

Mr. Hastings. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Hastings. Thank you. Ambassador. 
We are going to go to Mr. Tancredo, and then to Mr. Meeks and 
then to Mr. Campbell. Mr. Tancredo of Colorado. 

Mr. Tancredo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ambassador Wolpe, 
thank you very much for your testimony. You indicated that you 
believe there would be close cooperation, I think those were your 
words, close cooperation or consultation with the Congress regard- 
ing any potential for United States support or participation in a 
peacekeeping operation in the Congo. Would you tell me, sir, how 
you come to that information or knowledge? Is it just your observa- 
tion what would probably happen? 

And then second, if you could help me out by describing in more 
detail exactly what you think that close cooperation will actually 
look like. 

Ambassador Wolpe. I am not sure I quite caught the thrust of 
your question. Are you referring to cooperation with Congress? 

Mr. Tancredo. Yes, cooperation with Congress. 

Ambassador Wolpe. Wnat I was saying is we cannot move for- 
ward without congressional support, and as the phases of this proc- 
ess evolve, decisions with respect to peacekeeping will be made in 
the closest consultation with the key Committees of the Congress 
that are involved in this area. That is what I meant to say. 

Mr. Tancredo. OK. In consultation with the Committees. Well, 
along those lines, if all the parties to a conflict are not in agree- 
ment, and certainly in the Congo there are groups who will never 
apparently support the Lusaka agreement, then isn't any peace- 
keeping operation a Chapter VI I operation by definition? 
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Ambassador Wolpe. No, you could have a Chapter VII mandate 
extended to a r^ional force. That is what has happened in East 
Timor and that is what has happened in Kosovo. Effectively, rather 
than establish a Chapter VII United Nations force, a unmandate 
is extended to a regional force. That is how you would address the 
enforcement dimension in the Congolese conflict. The direct United 
Nations force would operate under Chapter VI with a more limited 
mandate. 

Mr. Tancredo. I see. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. I have no 
other questions. 

Mr. Royce. We go to Mr. Meeks of New York. 

Mr. Meeks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this hearing. Mr. Am- 
bassador, I want to pick up somewhere where Congressman Payne 
was talking about. I am interested in trying to have peace in the 
Congo, and based upon the Lusaka peace agreement, where the 
U.N. is to be involv^ with reference to overseeing what is going 
on there. From my understanding, and I don't know whether you 
mentioned this prior to me coming in, there has not been any guar- 
antees of the safety of the U.N. observation mission in the Congo 
and that it, therefore, has not deployed any personnel to any com- 
bat zones, and I understand there is at least 20 or so liaison offi- 
cers that have arrived in Kinshasa last week and they are still 
awaiting to meet the Congolese officials. 

I was wondering if you could shed any light on why the delay 
and what is happening there. 

Ambassador Wolpe. Sure. Thank you very much, Mr. Meeks. 
The process of deployment of United Nations military liaison offi- 
cers has been delayed in part because of the failure of one of the 
rebel groups to resolve the issue as to who should sign the final 
document. Those signatures are now in place, and it appears that 
the cease-fire is generally holding. There has been some repo- 
sitioning, some reinforcement of troops, but no significant fighting 
has taken place recently, and we anticipate that as the security 
conditions permit the United Nations military liaison observers will 
now be able to be deployed in other parts of the Congo itself. 

There are about I think 25 observers thus far that have already 
been deployed in a number of the belligerent capitals, including 
Lusaka and, as you note, in Kinshasa as well. Now that we have 
passed the issue of the signatures, it should be possible to move 
more speedily under conditions of greater security. But you are 
quite right: the condition of security must exist to permit that kind 
of deployment. 

Mr. Meeks. So do you believe that the United Nations will be 
able to meet its 120 day deployment deadline? 

Ambassador Wolpe. I think there you are referring to what is 
stipulated in the Lusaka agreement, contemplation of the full de- 
ployment of the United Nations observer presence force within 120 
days. It is very difficult to predict with certainty at this point, but 
what we are doing and what I know other interested parties are 
doing is to encourage the swiftest possible deployment because that 
will, I think, directly contribute to confidence building and to per- 
mitting the peace process to go forward on the ground. But it is 
very difficult to predict with any certainty any specific timeframe 
that has been laid out. 
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Mr. Royce. Thank you. At this time we will goto Mr. Campbell 
of California. 

Mr. Campbell. Mr. Chairman. 

Ambassador Wolpe. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Campbell. I want to let the Ambassador finish. 

Ambassador Wolpe. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. J ust to add one 
other note, just so there is no confusion, at this point in time the 
United Nations has deployed not observers but military liaison per- 
sonnel officers to do the work of identifying what the needs really 
are and how the United Nations might most effectively meet those 
needs. 

Mr. Royce. Very good. Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell. I just begin by saying thanks to you for holding 
this hearing, and it is not your first. You have maintained a great 
interest in this field. I remember the hearing that focused on the 
potential use of hate radio in this context, and it is just very good 
to see a Chairman care so much as you do, not to mention a Rank- 
ing Member of such knowledge and distinction as my colleague. 

My three questions, I am going to state at the beginning and 
then would like you to take them as you will. First, do we have any 
interest from third countries in providing the military that is at 
least permitted in the Lusaka Accord for the demobilizing and the 
arrest of potential genocidaire? 

Second, what in heaven's name is Zimbabwe up to? I cannot fig- 
ure this. Maybe you can be candid on the record, which is some- 
times not possible. 

And third and last, it would concern me if there were any further 
occurrence of hate radio references to the ethnic Tutsi-Hutu dis- 
tinction, for example, with the reflection in the war, and I wonder 
if you have any evidence that has recurred from what we were told 
existed at the beginning of the civil war. 

So those are the three questions, and I will be happy to take 
your answers in any order you wish, and by the way, thanks for 
the good work you are doing. I have the highest admiration for it. 

Ambassador Wolpe. Thank you very much, Mr. Campbell. We 
appreciate the travel you and Mr. Payne have undertaken. The 
conversations you have had in the region have helped, I think, to 
communicate Congressional concern and interest. It has been a 
very important part of this overall diplomatic effort. So I thank you 
both. 

First of all, we have been told that a number of countries have 
signed up for and indicated their willingness to make elements of 
their forces available for peacekeeping. I have not seen a break- 
down as to whether the offers of any of these countries go beyond 
the observation mission of the United Nations. So the answer is we 
don't know yet. But we do understand there has been a quite good 
response among African states to the request that countries partici- 
pate in peacekeeping generally within the Congo. 

Your question regarding Zimbabwe was rather open ended. 
Zimbabwe is a signatory to the Lusaka agreement. I was im- 
pressed, having been present in Lusaka, with the very great seri- 
ousness that Zimbabwe and all of the other state actors, as well as 
the Congolese players who were participating in the negotiations, 
how seriously they took the process. It was a difficult negotiation. 
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and it was difficult precisely because the principal parties were 
very careful about the language that was insert^ into the docu- 
ment. They wanted to have some confidence that they could live 
with the language in the document. Their seriousness was very 
much in evidence in Lusaka. Some of the key meetings, for exam- 
ple, took place without facilitators or observers. That in itself is 
normally a sign of seriousness of purpose. So that is why we say 
that this is an important document and an important beginning. 

Mr. Campbell. I will interrupt if I may just to tell you what I 
had in mind. I didn't understand with the economy Zimbabwe has, 
why they were putting troops into a war in Congo, nor did I under- 
stand the side that they chose, and it is really that which I was 
getting at. 

Ambassador Wolpe. Well, the Zimbabweans have stated very 
publicly and also in our diplomatic conversations that they felt very 
strongly that there had been a violation of the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of a fellow SADC member, and President Mugabe 
felt an obligation in his role as chairman of the security organ of 
SADC to respond. That is what they have stated rather consist- 
ently. 

They have also stated now their desire to secure a negotiated set- 
tlement and a sustainable resolution of the conflict. So we look for- 
ward to working with Zimbabwe, with all of the parties to the Ac- 
cord, in trying to find our way through to that kind of sustainable 
settlement. 

Mr. Campbell. Hate radio was the last question. 

Ambassador Wolpe. On that last question, I have not seen the 
reports to which you allude. We can certainly find out if there is 
anything. 

Mr. Campbell. Hearings by this Committee, by this Sub- 
committee early on in the conflict. 

Ambassador Wolpe. That was a long time ago, at the very out- 
set. We have not seen any recent reports. 

Mr. Campbell. Nothing since. 

Ambassador Wolpe. We have not seen anything recent of that 
sort. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Royce. Let me just say that I think it was very instructive 
of Mr. Campbell bringing to our attention the original hate broad- 
cast, but not just to the attention of the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration. He also brought this to the attention of the government in 
Congo and specifically to the Minister of Human Rights and had 
an ongoing dialogue. It is our hope that very constructive dialogue 
continues to guarantee that we do not hear further hate radio 
broadcasts directed against ethnic groups in Congo. 

We want to thank you very much. Ambassador, for your testi- 
mony here today. You have had a very difficult task that you have 
been given, ancf we appreciate your commitment. We look forward 
to working with you in the future on this very complex problem, 
but as you say, it is imperative that this Committee and Congress 
be part of the Administration's thinking that we work together, 
and so we invite you to continue the dialogue with members of this 
Committee as we move forward, and again, very much appreciate 
your testimony today. 
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Ambassador Wolpe. Mr. Chairman, let me express my apprecia- 
tion to you and to the Members of your Committee both for the 
timing of this hearing and for your continued interest in what is, 
in fact, one of the most difficult and critical issues facing the entire 
continent. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you. Ambassador. We are now going to move 
to our last panel, and we are going to ask our panelists to under- 
stand that we have written copies of your report to the Congress. 
We have read those, and we will put them in their entirety into 
the record, and so we ask you to please abide by the 5 minute rule 
because that will then allow the Members here to engage in ques- 
tions, follow-up questions, and the Members have, as I indicate to 
you, already read your testimony, and so it would be most helpful 
if you focus in your 5 minute summation on positive ideas in terms 
of going forward, what can be done now, what recommendations 
you are going to give us. 

On our second panel we are going to have Dr. William Zartman, 
Director of African Studies and Conflict Management at the Paul 
Nitze School of Advanced International Studies in Washington D.C. 
Dr. Zartman has written extensively on negotiation and conflict in 
Africa. Dr. Zartman has testified before the Subcommittee before, 
and we welcome him back. 

And also we have Mr. Mwabilu Ngoye. He is a doctoral student 
at Rutgers University at present. He is the President of the Congo- 
lese International Union, a nonprofit organization that aims to rep- 
resent and articulate a broad spectrum of political views, Congolese 
aspirations for national unity and of democracy, and I thank him 
for coming down from New J ersey and sharing his experiences with 
us today. 

And so we will begin with Dr. Zartman. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM ZARTMAN, DIRECTOR OF AFRI- 
CAN STUDIES AND CONFLICT MANAGEMENT, SCHOOL OF 

ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, J OHNS HOPKINS UNI- 
VERSITY 

Dr. Zartman. Thank you, Mr. Royce. It is a pleasure to be here 
again, and I would like to express the admiration of Africanists, 
people interested in the area, for the bipartisan leadership that 
this Committee has shown in its attention to African affairs and 
also the knowledge that it shows about what is going on in Africa. 

I will try to be uncharacteristically brief and just pick up a couple 
of highlights of my written testimony, particularly after Howard 
Wolpe's very good summary of the situation. 

I think it is fair to characterize the Lusaka agreement as a 
cease-fire of fatigue and stagnation. The war just didn't go any- 
where and people wanted to get out of it. But they are also left 
with their original goals of getting in, and the Lusaka agreement 
has a number of uncertainties and loose ends that don't condemn 
the agreement but leave us with an awful lot to deal with in the 
coming months and even years, I think that is the aspect that we 
should be looking at, and probably under an awful shadow that 
hangs over us. There was another Lusaka agreement in 1994 that 
supposedly brought peace for the third time to Angola next door 
and it has fallen apart, an awful omen. We certainly hope that 
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what has gone on with that same name will not arrive at the same 
conclusion. 

A number of uncertainties that I would highlight. First of all, it 
is not clear what the rebellion was about and what it took to be 
satisfied or rather it is clear that there are a number of motives 
in the rebellion but the mix is not certain. Certainly, people were 
involved for personal and political and economic enrichment rea- 
sons. Other people were involved simply because they couldn't 
stand the inefficiencies of the regime that were going on in 
Kinshasa, and then the support from the outside came because 
neighboring states had valid concerns about the way the Congolese 
territory was being used against them. So there were real security 
concerns, and how these will be satisfied in the aftermath of the 
Lusaka agreement is not certain. 

It is not certain that the government of President Kabila and 
President Kabila himself has the ability to carry out the kind of 
opening up that is at least promised or the hope of which exists in 
the Lusaka agreement. Certainly, the behavior of the government 
toward its opposition, toward civil society groups over the past 28 
months in which he has been in power, has not been a prima facie 
promise of a very good opening, and those bona fides have to be 
shown. 

It is not sure, too, what the mix is of neighboring aims. I mention 
the security concerns and there are also concerns, as one of the 
questions asked, about economic enrichment, and these two will 
have to be somehow satisfied or at least brought under control. 

The Lusaka agreement has a number of loose ends that are im- 
portant to consider as it goes into implementation. It is committed 
to pursuing and disarming the rebellion, the armed groups as they 
are called that have found sanctuary in the Congolese territory, but 
armed forces of the neighboring countries have not been able to do 
this, and there is somewhat of a perhaps pious hope that the neigh- 
boring countries will be able to attract these rebellions into some 
kind of process of return. There is a big challenge there. 

There is on the other hand very little mention— perhaps an allu- 
sion, but no real mention— of a reconciliation process within the 
neighboring states, of pressure on the Ugandese, the Rwandese and 
so on, to make peace at least with the parts of their opposition that 
they can bring back into their fold. As Howard Wolpe said, the 
home states are urged to encourage voluntary repatriation, but it 
takes more than that to invite these people home particularly when 
they are threatened with often a justifiea death sentence. 

The round table or dialogue that is supposed to take place within 
Congo itself is something that is lagging now in its timetable. By 
mid-October talks are supposed to be started. Fifteen days after the 
signatures there was supposed to be agreement on a mediator. 
None of this has occurred, and if you can believe it, at the end of 
November, there is to be a new political system that is to be set 
up within Congo. Somebody asked about the 120 days. I don't be- 
lieve that we will make this 90 day deadline after the agreement 
has been signed. 

The agreement also talks about a regional conference to solve 
some of the security problems, and these also need a venue and a 
sponsor. SADC is a biased mediator. It has been able to bring off 
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an agreement, but it is a club of parties that are associated with 
one side of the conflict, and it is a little hard to leave mediation 
to parties to a conflict. Similarly, it will be difficult to leave the 
convening of a conference in the whole area, an effective solution 
or even effective consideration of the security problems, in the hand 
of SADC. 

In U.S. policy concerns, I think there are two things that are par- 
ticularly important and worth emphasizing. When you go to Congo, 
you hear everybody tell you that it is time for the international 
community to take its responsibilities. On one hand that is an es- 
capist kind of phrase. This conflict is the result of the lack of Con- 
golese taking their responsibilities, government, oppositions and so 
on, and that is where responsibility lies. But on the other hand, 
that phrase is true. The international community, and in these 
halls that means the United States, has certain responsibilities. I 
think there are two things that can be emphasized. 

It is extremely important to get Congolese to talk to each other. 
The United States has a position of authority in the area, in the 
world, within that region itself, within the state itself. It can do 
much more to simply get dialogues going, in informal kinds of 
ways, and get the armed opposition, the government, the unarmed 
opposition and civil society discussing together. Otherwise, if no- 
body tries to pull them together, there are conflicts that have torn 
up internal politics in the past and those conflicts will not be over- 
come. 

Local groups are trying to do it. In Kivu that we have talked 
about, there are local attempts to come together over ethnic dif- 
ferences. Some assistance is needed. The government needs some 
encouragement to recognize those kinds of activities. 

The other thing is the peacekeeping force. I think it bears repeat- 
ing again and again that we have got blood on our hands for what 
we didn't do in Rwanda in 1994 and what we didn't do in Congo- 
Brazzaville in 1997, and we have got to get over that. We have got 
to give Africans the same kind of treatment that we give an area 
such as Kosovo, and respond sincerely and enthusiastically, and 
that means that we have to face the possibilities of troops, logistic 
support, money into the peacekeeping operations that is a vacuum 
in the middle of Africa. 

Recently, there is movement that is starting up called the Na- 
tional Summit on Africa, which is an encouraging thing here in the 
United States. It seems to be building up a grassroots movement 
of support for concern for African policy and for engagement within 
Africa. Congressman Payne gave a good opening address to the re- 
gional meeting in Baltimore a couple of weeks ago of this group. 
One of the things that they have criticized of American policy is 
our neglect of Africa, and they have urged that the United States 
be willing to face the sending of troops and the giving of monetary 
support and logistic support to troop kind of operations in this 
area. There is support out there for this. We have a responsibility. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Zartman appears in the appen- 
dix.] 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Zartman, for your testimony. We will 
now goto Mr. Mwabilu Ngoyi for your testimony, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF MWABILU NGOYI, PRESIDENT, CONGOLESE 

INTERNATIONAL UNION, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, AND 

KANYAND MATAND, VICE PRESIDENT, CONGOLESE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION, PROFESSOR, LANGSTON UNIVERSITY, 

OKLAHOMA 

Mr. Ngoyi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee. It is a pleasure to testify this afternoon 
before you for the first time. We hope that this is not the last time 
to testify on behalf of the Congolese people, who are deeply worried 
about the prospects for peace in the Congo. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit the statement on the disk- 
ette for the record. With your permission, I would like to summa- 
rize it and request for my summary on the disk to be part of the 
record. 

Mr. Royce. Both will be part of the record. We thank you. 

Mr. Ngoyi. My organization, the Congolese International Union, 
has a broad range of membership. Our members have many dif- 
ferent opinions and views as to the political future of our country. 
We are opponents as well as supporters of the present government. 
However, there is one subject on which we all agree. We, all Congo- 
lese people, reject the illegal invasion of our country by Rwanda, 
Uganda and Burundi. We are unhappy and feel deeply dis- 
appointed by the failure of the U.S. Government to condemn the 
invasion, aggression and pillage of our country by the Rwandese, 
Ugandan, and Burindese armies. 

We fail to understand how the U.S. Administration can fall for 
the lies being told by these government, especially by Rwanda, 
about the ne^ to invade the DR Congo, to overthrow the govern- 
ment and to carve up the Congo: all in the name of border security. 
It boggles the mind to think the American Administration is falling 
for this smoke screen. The Rwandan Ambassador, Mr. Chairman, 
is on the record to have lied before this Subcommittee. The Admin- 
istration has said they never encouraged the invasion and never 
condemned them, but you know as well as I, Mr. Chairman, that 
in Africa and the rest of the world, when the United States fail to 
condemn, it is understood as encouragement. In this case, the 
United States failure to condemn Rwanda, Burundi and Uganda is 
tantamount to encouragement. 

The causes of the conflicts in the regions are related to the cul- 
ture of violence and militarism, ethnic killing mentalities, ethnic 
self-serving interests that have set the stage for ethnic rivalries 
and ethnic mutual exclusion or extermination that is in itself the 
heart of genocide between Hutus and Tutsis. Unless these issues 
are clearly dealt with, ethnic mutual mass killing between these 
two rival groups will not end in the region; mass migration of refu- 
gees from these countries to Congo will not end, and the blaming 
of outsiders by these two ethnic groups will not end. 

We, all Congolese people, reject any form of partitioning of the 
DR Congo. We have difficulties endorsing the Lusaka Accord in its 
current form because: No. 1, it does not contain any obvious con- 
demnation of the invaders, namely, Rwanda, Burundi and Uganda. 
No. 2, it legitimizs and rewards terrorist behavior by allowing the 
invading troops to hold on to their current position. No. 3, it au- 
thorizes the resupply of weaponry to the invaders. No. 4, it keeps 
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off the table of negotiation the nonarmed group. No. 5, it authorizes 
the disarmament of the Mai-Mai resistant group, which are non- 
Rwandan rebels fighting against their own ethnic extermination by 
Rwandese, Ugandese and Burundian troops. 

We recommend the following: (1) The U.S.A. has to take a more 
active role to stabilize the region. (2) The money from international 
institutions should either be allowed to both parties involved in the 
crisis or prevented in all fairness. (3) There ought to be a strong 
cry of outrage for the invasion of the DR Congo. (4) We strongly 
recommend to the international community to not allow verdict or 
judgment of the crisis on the sole basis of whether they support or 
not the current government in the DR Congo. For, we human 
beings pass, but no nations and institutions remain. President 
Kabila is just one person in millions. The nation should not be de- 
stroyed on the basis of personal feelings by invaders against the 
Congolese President. We believe that democracy is the best way of 
change of government without bloodshed of innocent people. 

(5) The U.S. Congress should hold accountable the invaders for 
their lies, manipulations, and deceptions throughout the crisis. (6) 
The United States should give the Congolese people a chance for 
democracy by ordering an immediate withdrawal of the invaders 
from the Congolese soil. (7) The U.S. Congress should request that 
the Arusha jurisdiction should be broadened to cover all crimes 
committed in Congo in order to combat impunity that perpetuates 
the cycle of violence in central Africa. 

The reason why we have recommended this is because of the sev- 
eral implications of the Lusaka Accords: (1) It guarantees insta- 
bility in the region for many years to come because of mistrust it 
is creating. (2) It prepares for another genocide, as real causes of 
the crisis are not addressed. (3) It either kills or delays the democ- 
ratization process and development in the region. (4) It sets the 
stage for partition of not only the DR Congo, but also many other 
African countries in the future. (5) It legitimizes an invasion as 
long as there is an emotional or sympathetic reason. (6) It l^iti- 
mizes all human rights abuses and other kinds of abuses associated 
with the invasion. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ngoyi appears in the appendix.] 

Mr. Royce. We thank you, Mr. Ngoyi. Let me begin by asking 
a question of Professor Zartman. What weight do commercial inter- 
ests, the control of resources and economic interests play in the 
participation of states that are active in this Congo conflict? I think 
there is a question of has this become a war for profit when we see 
what is being looted out of the Congo from Zimbabwe to Uganda, 
or actually most of the states in the region that seem to be involved 
all seem to have financial interest. Let me ask you to comment on 
that. 

Dr. Zartman. This is what happens when you have a power vac- 
uum in an area of this kind. It is rich with raw materials. There 
are certainly private profiteers, including people involved in some 
of the military forces, and Zimbabwe, to your question about 
Zimbabwe, the main purpose of Zimbabwe seems to be to be able 
to benefit from its position in aspects of the economy, particularly 
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in southern Congo and particularly in Gecamines and other of the 
mining areas. So I think that element is quite present. 

Mr. Royce. Let me ask you this, is Rwanda's rationale that it is 
securing its borders, is that legitimate given that its military forces 
are in fact several hundred miles into the Congo? 

Dr. Zartman. The concern is legitimate, and the concern, it 
seems to me, goes back to the welcome that then Zaire gave to the 
genocidaires, to the ex-FAR and Interahamwe, who used hundreds 
of thousands of legitimate refugees as shields, as groups within 
which to hide. These same groups then were used by the present 
government in trying to fight the Rwandans. Now, how the 
Rwandans do it and penetrating deep into the country is something 
that obviously on its own is not condoned in interstate relations, 
but there is a legitimate security concern to begin with. 

Mr. Royce. Well, then let us play devil's advocate for a moment. 

I will turn to Mr. Ngoyi and ask him the derivative of that ques- 
tion. How can the Hutu-Tutsi problem, as you have delineated that 
in your statement, how can that be solved in Rwanda and Burundi 
when Hutu rebels are using Congo as a base to destabilize these 
countries? Do these governments have a right to self-defense under 
certain circumstances? And let me let you have the floor on that. 

Mr. Ngoyi. Mr. Chairman, if necessary, I would like to ask that 
the Vice President be able to add some elements to the response 
I provide whenever needed. 

Mr. Royce. Certainly. 

Mr. Ngoyi. Thank you. I will try to give some elements. It seems 
that the Hutus or the remnant of the former Rwandan army are 
not only in the Congo, Mr. Chairman. They are also in other coun- 
tries. So the rationale is that if the Rwandan government would in- 
vade Congo for that reason, therefore, we should expect Rwanda to 
be invading Tanzania, the Congo-Brazzville and other countries 
that surround Rwanda. I don't know if that is something that is 
being weighed. 

Mr. Royce. Let me ask another question of you, Mr. Ngoyi, 
where you said one of your concerns in terms of the Lusaka Accord 
was that it excludes the Mai-Mai groups. Why were these groups 
excluded? Was that a decision they made on their own part or did 
we just fail to include them in the Accords and is there any reason 
why they couldn't be part of the national reconciliation and the es- 
tablishment of a new political dispensation envisioned by the Ac- 
cords? 

Mr. Ngoyi. They have been included for disarmament of armed 
groups. 

Mr. Royce. Right, they have been told to disarm, and these are 
the groups that historically fought Mobutu and now aren't in Ac- 
cord with the current government. The question is they have been 
asked to disarm but they haven't had a seat at the table, I guess, 
is the point that you were making. 

Yes. And we will ask the Vice President of the Congolese organi- 
zation to identify himself and then he can speak. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Matand. ok. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. My 
name is Kanyand Matand. I am a professor at Langston University 
in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Royce. Yes, Professor. 
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Dr. Matand. Concerning the question you just asked, which is 
very important to us. The Mai-Mai problem really is at the heart 
of what is going on because, as you just mentioned earlier on, it 
started with the fight against Mobutu. They did not start fighting 
against Rwanda, but if now they become a problem, the only reason 
is that when Rwandese army invaded Congo they systematically 
started killing clan leaders and the family members belonging to 
those groups. As the Congolese government was unable to protect 
and defend them, they had to take up arms against self-extermi- 
nation, and that is where the problem is. And all Congolese people 
do feel that it is legitimate for them to defend themselves if the 
Congolese government is unable to do so. So that is why really 
Congolese people are against disarming them unless these invader 
groups leave the country. 

Mr. Royce. I am going to ask you at this time if you would just 
identify yourself for the record again and give your name and your 
position. 

Dr. Matand. OK. My name is Kanyand Matand. It is K-A-N-Y- 
A-N-D, M-A-T-A-N-D. I am a professor at Langston University in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Royce. And you are Vice President and delegate for Congo- 
lese I nternational Union? 

Dr. Matand. Yes, in charge of the Americas. 

Mr. Royce. And, Doctor, we thank you for your participation 
today. My time has run out but at this time just for the record, I 
want to insert a statement by the Chairman of the Full Committee. 
He was unable to come to this hearing and regrets that his state- 
ment could not be made publicly, but we are going to insert Chair- 
man Gilman's statement into the record at this time, and now we 
will go to the Ranking Member of the Committee Mr. Payne. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Benjamin Gilman appears in 
the appendix.] 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. Dr. Zartman, could you give 
us an idea of what the political climate is in Democratic Republic 
of Congo with the level of a party of national unity or a vehicle to 
bring political parties together to talk about the future govern- 
ment? 

Dr. Zartman. I don't think that these efforts have really turned 
into anything as yet. I mean, this dialogue has not taken place, and 
in fact, one of the problems is the registration or re-r^i strati on of 
political organizations within Congo. The former political parties 
claim that they should not have to register because they continue 
to exist, as a new organizations. Some of the leaders or members 
have been interrogate, arrested and so on. It is not a very condu- 
cive atmosphere to setting up a dialogue. Hopefully, the implemen- 
tation of the Accords will change that. 

Mr. Payne. That is good. Do you know if Tshisekedi is playing 
any role currently in the Congo? I know that at one point he went 
back to the farm, and do you know if there is any political activity 
with him in this process? 

Dr. Zartman. I think his activity has been much less. When I 
last saw him he was in Kinshasa in from the farm, and his fol- 
lowers were around. Followers of the UDPS, as it is called, have 
been arrested and their activity is diminished. It is a little hard to 
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tell, the public opinion polls are limited to Kinshasa, but there are 
some good ones. He is still a leader of some recognition but doesn't 
have the same popularity that he had before. 

Mr. Payne. How about Karara and Mbiya. They were active, as 
you know, at the beginning of the new government. 

Dr. Zartman. Well, Karar is off with the RCD in Goma, 
Kinsangani, wherever its headquarters is now located, and the feel- 
ing is that both in the Kivu in the east and certainly Kinshasa he 
has lost enormous credibility, so he is not a leader of any account 
within the Congolese politics itself. There have been other people 
like Wamba dia Wamba, the one time president, still claiming to 
be president of the RCD, who is a figure of recognized integrity and 
suffering for it in the leadership that he can pull among the rebels. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. Very much. Let me ask, Mr. Ngoyi, you 
may know that Congressman Campbell and I in the days before 
Mr. Kabila was able to mount an offensive that was successful in 
replacing Mr. Mobutu, that we visited Goma at that time and were 
encouraged by what he wanted to do. As a matter of fact, it was 
suggest^ that we not visit Mr. Kabila at that time because the of- 
ficial State Department did not feel it was the right thing to do, 
but being so opposed to the Mobutu regime for so long, we went 
anyway, and we had a very engaging and very good conversation 
with Mr. Kabila and met him on several occasions after that. 

I was just interested in the— your testimony is very clear that 
the problem in the Congo is specifically Rwanda, Uganda and Bu- 
rundi's intervention in the Congo, and you did mention that they 
have nothing to do with the Congo. As you may recall, Mr. Kabila 
received a tremendous amount of support at the initial refusal of 
Mr. Mobutu to recognize and ostracize the Banyamulenge people 
who are against the basic ethnic Rwandans and his refusal to allow 
them citizenship with their movement then joining with Mr. 
Kabila, and then the other forces from Rwanda that assisted Mr. 
Kabila in Uganda and went on to the victory. 

The Rwandan, Burundians, I guess, and Ugandans, as you 
charge them, have had a problem with the continued cross border 
killings. As you may recall, there were tremendous attacks on the 
villages on the border several years ago, and it was felt that the 
government of Kabila was not supporting the— or patrolling the 
borders even though the Rwandans were controlling the border 
also, but they felt there was not enough support from that side and 
felt that they had to actually take the situation into their own 
hands as you know, as you recall. It is estimated between 500,000 
and a million ethnic Hutus and moderate Tutsis were— I mean 
Tutsis and moderate Hutus were killed, and I suppose there is 
some feeling that we need to be sure that this doesn't happen 
again. 

I guess my question is, there is an intertwining of the two, and 
the fact that there was such a close working relationship between 
the Kabila Government and the forces of Rwanda and Uganda dur- 
ing the move through— as a matter of fact, it is very ironic that 
Zimbabwe did absolutely nothing in the march of Kabila to 
Kinshasa, which surprised me greatly for the tremendous interests 
that they took after the fact and not before the fact. And so I just 
wonder if you could just elaborate a little bit on your feeling, and 
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as we have indicated, Mr. Campbell and I were probably the big- 
gest supporters Mr. Kabila had, and I speak for myself. I felt that 
it was great that there was going to be a change of 30 years of a 
tyrant of Mobutu. I have always opposed the U.S. policy of sup- 
porting Mobutu during the cold war, but that was the policy, and 
I wasn't Secretary of State. 

But I just wonder how you conclude that it is only Rwanda and 
Uganda's fault, if we are talking about blame, and that all of the 
other, Angola, Zimbabwe and Namibia and others who came in 
after, although Angola was supportive of Kabila, also. As a matter 
of fact, they did many of the bridge construction, and the heavy 
duty work was done by the cooperation of Angolans to assist Mr. 
Mobutu, and even Ethiopia and Eritrea also gave assistance, every- 
one except Zimbabwe and Namibia. 

So if you could kind of clarify for me your strong feeling. I am 
not saying it is wrong or right. I would just like for you to try to 
explain to me a little bit better about how— and I don't point any 
fingers. I think there is enough blame to go around in this very 
complicated situation, but your fingers are only pointing at Rwanda 
and Uganda and Burundi, as you say. 

Mr. Ngoyi. Thank you. Congressman Payne. I would I ike to state 
that we don't condone nor support crimes committed either by the 
Congolese Government or the invaders. 

First, when Mr. Kabila came to power, our understanding is that 
the ones who were in control of the army and the security of board- 
ers were the Rwandans and Ugandans. 

Second, I would also like to mention that the Congolese have 
been waiting for so long for democratic change in the country. Our 
conviction is that if there were not these unfortunate events, the 
Congolese would have speeded up with democratic change with the 
current government. We strongly believe that. If the forces in place 
were to leave, the Congolese people would push seriously for the 
change, for the initiation of the democratic process, the rule of law 
and the implementation of stable institutions and to have a govern- 
ment that is accountable to the people. 

Dr. Matand. If I may add this, Mr. Chairman, it is actually iron- 
ic, as Mr. Congressman Payne stated early on, that when Mr. 
Kabila took power his mentors were Rwanda, Uganda and Bu- 
rundi. As you may recall, that Kabila was not the first choice 
among Congolese people, if it was not really the support from 
Rwanda, Burundi, which claimed to be one of the best leaders. So 
at the beginning the Congolese people were against Kabila. If we 
have a problem now, and we are talking in terms of Rwanda ethnic 
groups, it is built on what actually happens in the culture from the 
past. Because the international community seems to forget— just 
focus attention on the 1994 genocide and overlook exactly why 
these two groups are responsible for what is happening. 

In Congo, to remind you, we are 450 ethnic groups, although we 
have internal ones, but never had one group tried to exterminate 
another group. We cooperate, we have conflict but we still look the 
way we can sit around the table and find a compromise. That is 
why Mobutu's regime was weakened by different position groups. 
But in Rwanda we have mainly Rwanda, Burundi, we have mainly 
two ethnic groups which cannot stand each other. So what they do. 
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if one takes power, the first thing to do is to chase the other group 
and look out to exterminate all the members. So usually they cross 
the border, they come to Congo because we know the importance 
of their survival. 

So in this case, unless this critical issue is dealt with, only time 
the international community will be just letting Rwanda cross the 
border to Congo to fight, actually is not even regular fighting but 
it is causing genocide of Hutus, which are not actually being spo- 
ken intensely as the genocide of 1994. 

So if there is a way of forcing these two groups around a table 
to get them together, unified, it will solve the problem because if 
they keep continuing with their policy or culture or modality of mu- 
tual exclusion, while we can blame Congo over and over, it will 
never solve the crisis in the region. 

Mr. Payne. I agree and I was just curious. As you mentioned, 
that is a problem that must be solved, and of course, you say every- 
one got together, was all right on Mobutu, but there is still the 
Banyamulenge people, who were still the Rwandans, were not 
treated all right in the Congo, and also of course the people from 
Chava province that moved to Angola for 30 years and came back, 
felt uncomfortable about coming back until Kabila came to, I guess, 
the Mai-Mai people. 

So, like I said, my whole concern is that you can give examples 
of almost any other country to point to a similar kind of problem, 
but I think that the whole solution— and I believe that is what this 
whole group of belligerents trying to come together to finally get 
the ex-FAR and the Interahamwe and the genocidaires, disarm 
them and have them return back to their countries, and that I 
think would at least take away, as you say, maybe an excuse that 
Rwanda uses in order to come through the borders of Congo. 

Dr. Matand. If I may add, Mr. Chairman, please. 

Mr. Royce. ok. Then we are going to go to Mr. Meeks and then 
Mr. Campbell. Go ahead. 

Dr. Matand. If you recall, not very long ago the Congolese Gov- 
ernment agreed really to disarm the Interahamwe and the Hutus 
army group, send them back either to Rwanda or to different coun- 
tries. So that issue is really on the table. It is not excluded. 

Mr. Royce. OK. Now, we are going to go to Mr. Meeks of New 
jersey and then Mr. Campbell of California— of New York, Mr. 
Meeks of New York and Mr. Campbell of California, and that will 
conclude our hearing. Mr. Meeks. 

Mr. Meeks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Zartman, I have a 
couple of quick questions, something similar to what was asked 
earlier. What is your opinion, is the United States doing enough in 
its role in the Congo now? And if not, what else do you think we 
should be doing? 

Dr. Zartman. No, sir, I don't think that we are doing enough. I 
have pointed out one thing I think that we can be doing, and I 
point^ this out as early as the beginning of this year when I was 
out on a mission in Congo, and that is, to work for a dialogue 
among Congolese people, among Congolese organizations. I think 
that is an important role to play. Perhaps when you ask about 
doing enough, you may be talking about money or something like 
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that. I think there are other things that don't take a lot of money 
that are crucially lacking and represent a role we can play. 

I n terms of money we could be doing more, but there it has been 
very difficult and I think the Administration tried very hard in the 
beginning. I was one of the people with Congressman Payne who 
was very hopeful about the government that came in and replaced 
Mobutu, but the situation was not a welcoming situation. I think 
we made some mistakes as well, but there I think we have been 
as forthcoming as we can be. 

What we n^ at this point is to encourage this process now, the 
process now that has been launched in the Lusaka agreements so 
that it doesn't get off track. 

Mr. Meeks. Let me ask this, and I don't know whether I am 
reading you correctly or not, but it seems to me that you are some- 
what pessimistic about the hopes of the implementation of the 
present cease-fire agreement. Is there anything that we can do as 
far as policy or any option that we can to try to make sure that 
the cease-fire agreement is implemented? 

Dr. Zartman. I am not pessimistic. I am an incorrigible optimist. 
Anybody who knows me knows that. But I think we better keep 
our eyes open and remember that this agreement is not self-imple- 
menting. We as Americans so frequently— and particularly in an 
area like Africa, that we would like to get out of, that somehow is 
troublesome to us in many perceptions— we have the idea that once 
we get an agreement like this, well, then, everything is taken care 
of, we have got peace and got cease-fire and it can go and take care 
of itself. Whereas as I say, this needs tending. It needs encourage- 
ment. The parties need to be pushed to implement the action, and 
we need to be engaged, and I particularly mentioned this area of 
military either as troops or particularly financial and logistic sup- 
port. 

There is in your organization I think a resistance to committing 
money to troops abroad, and I encourage you in your efforts to 
overcome that resistance. 

Mr. Meeks. Mr. Ngoyi, let me just ask this question. I think that 
we had a hearing not too long ago, and I get confused also as to 
whether or not you would describe some of the problems that are 
going on in the Congo, is it based upon tribalism or ethnicity, or 
just how would you describe it, either one of those two or some- 
thing else. How would you describe some of that upheaval? 

Mr. Ngoyi. I will describe them as a problem based on, yes, eth- 
nic problems, and I would also describe them as problems essen- 
tially military politics, that when you have a gun then you can dic- 
tate the politics. If we could ask the United States to strongly dis- 
courage the reliance of minority regime or any kind of regime in 
central Africa, to always try to access to power by gun, that will 
be a tremendous help. 

Dr. Matand. If I may add, Mr. Chairman, please. The way we 
describe it, we describe them as being ethnic intolerance but not 
to the level of wanting to eliminate an ethnic group. It does not rise 
to the level of mutual extermination as to what is taking place in 
Rwanda because you can see, we are 450 ethnic groups but we 
learn to disagree and live together. There has never been a single 
ethnic group claiming power in the name of ethnicity. This has 
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happened very often in Rwanda, Burundi and Uganda, and that is 
why really we are completely different because they kill each other 
massively just to eliminate completely the opposite ethnic group. 
We don't do that in Congo. 

Mr. Meeks. And the last question real briefly, are you optimistic 
or pessimistic about the cease-fire and the peace agreement that is 
taking place? 

Mr. Ngoyi. I am rather very pessimistic. Unless the U.S. Govern- 
ment tried to provide some strong leadership, the likelihood of con- 
tinued violence is going to be there. I am very pessimistic about the 
peace Accords. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you. 

Dr. Matand. If I may, please. 

Mr. Royce. Yes, doctor. 

Dr. Matand. I agree. I am also pessimistic for the simple reason 
that as long as those illegally invading troops hold to their position 
there is no reason really why we should expect any kind of change 
very soon. 

M r. Royce . We go to M r. Campbel I . 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you. I wish to address Mr. Ngoyi or is it 
Mr. Mwabilu? 

Mr. Ngoyi. Ngoyi will be fine. 

Mr. Campbell. Ngoyi, first name then. 

Mr. Ngoyi. That is the last name. 

Mr. Campbell. I apologize. My list of the witnesses make it un- 
clear to me. I wish to address you and Professor Matand to give 
to me and my colleagues a background of who the Congolese I nter- 
national Union is so that I can better weigh the advice you are giv- 
ing. For example, are you elected by whom? Who can vote? A Con- 
golese in France can vote, a Congolese in Belgium can vote, a Con- 
golese in America can vote? J ust tell me a bit about the organiza- 
tion of which you are president and of which you are Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Ngoyi. Thank you very much. We think that we have sub- 
mitted to the 

Mr. Campbell. I have it, yes. I have read it. 

Mr. Ngoyi. And in the name of national unity to further dia- 
logue, inter-Congolese dialogue, we were talking to all parties, in- 
cluding the Congolese Government, the rebels, Mai-Mai, and people 
in the Congo. We are very grateful to Rutgers University's Center 
for Global Change which sponsored this conference. We had Congo- 
lese from Congo, Congolese from Europe, Congolese from Canada 
and Congolese from various states in the United States who came 
for 2 days conference in Newark and concluded by, of course, this 
organization, the Congolese International Union, borne out of a 
pact name, the pact of Newark, in recognition to the location and 
to show our gratitude to the university which has supported us. 

As I mentioned those groups, we have groups that are against 
the government. We have also among us groups that are sup- 
porting the government, and both had elections. I was elected as 
president, and we had also three vice presidents, one elected elect- 
ed vice president for the Americas, one was elected vice president 
for Europe, a vice president and a national president for Congo, 
who is a priest. 
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Mr. Campbell. And who is allowed to vote? Was it those who at- 
tended the conference in Newark or is it a broader group? 

M r. N GOYi . Those who were there voted. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you very much. Anything that comes out 
of Newark has to have a presumption of legitimacy and credibility. 

I have always said that. 

Dr. Zartman, can you give me a thumbnail understanding, be- 
cause I don't have it, of why Uganda and Rwanda fell apart in 
their backing of the rebel movement? It appeared that they were 
together, and then obviously with the dispute that we saw at 
Lusaka getting down to Wamba dia Wamba and these challenges 
to who was actually heading up the rebel movement. I don't under- 
stand where Uganda and Rwanda's interests separated. 

Dr. Zartman. I think they fell apart because they were on, not 
a joint track, but on paralle tracks; that is, each was concerned 
about the same issue but in their own terms, that is, their security 
zone on either side, this is the political aspect. And therefore, I 
think the Rwandans have a deeper feeling of their security con- 
cerns because of this split that goes down the middle of their soci- 
ety— or off to one side because it is a minority issue— whereas for 
the Ugandans there a number of different rebel groups, most of 
them supported by Sudan but also that have sanctuary in the Con- 
golese territories, and therefore, it is not a conflict that reaches 
deep into the heart of Ugandan society but rather their peripheral 
groups. Therefore, it became easier for them to bring the security 
issue under control or imagine a control of the security issue. 

Furthermore, the group under Bemba that was associated with 
them was in some cases doing much better. So their security con- 
cerns were taken care of a little better, and they wanted to move 
out more rapidly than Rwanda did. It was tiring them, and then 
it was tarnishing their reputation. 

Mr. Campbell. Is there a difference between Uganda and Rwan- 
da insofar as their willingness to come to terms with the Kabila 
Government is concerned? I say that because here's my prior and 
then please rebut the prior or confirm the prior. The prior is that 
Rwanda cannot come to an agreement with Kabila, that replacing 
him is the long term possibility that might intrigue them, whereas 
Uganda is perfectly capable of making an agreement with Kabila. 

Dr. Zartman. This is very hard to judge, but in the last trip we 
had when in Rwanda, I did not come out with that impression. I 
mean, we were told that Rwanda was not interested in over- 
throwing the government; it was interested in taking care of its se- 
curity concerns; it was by no means interested in annexing terri- 
tory. There was a trial balloon that was once floated by the Presi- 
dent of Rwanda, and that was a big dud, nobody picked that up, 
and that seems to have disappeared, and I think the issue of 
redoing the boundaries or anything like that is quite legitimately, 
happily a dead issue. 

No, I think both can be players in this reconciliation and peace 
engagement that they have taken. 

Mr. Campbell. Thanks to all three witnesses. Thanks, Chairman 
Royce. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. Well, in conclusion let me 
just comment on something that Dr. Matand had said in his testi- 
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mony. I think there is a certain irony in the fact that it was a vi- 
brant and pro-democratic cuiture that seemed to be evoiving, espe- 
daiiy in the iast 2 years of the Mobutu regime, in Congo, and we 
spoke by phone and we spoke in person when we were there sev- 
erai days after the Mobutu regime feii in Congo with some of these 
Congoiese who desired this transition to democratic governance, 
and i think that as we move forward one of the important issues 
is keeping the focus on bringing the ruie of iaw and bringing de- 
mocracy to Congo, whiie at the same time having us focused on 
keeping aii parties on board and committed to the Lusaka Accords 
and having aii parties withdraw their troops from Congo. 

And i thank each of you. Dr. Zartman, again, and Mr. Ngoyi, for 
coming here and testifying here today. Very much appreciate it. 
Your testimony wiii be in the record. Thank you, members. The 
Committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:50 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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September 23, 1999 


Representative Donald M. Payne, 
Ranking Member, 

U.S. House of Representatives. 

WASHINGTON . D.C, 


Dear Congressman, 

I have been touched by the concern that your Committee has shown about the 
conflicts taking place on the African continent, among them that which has been 
raging in the Democratic Republic of the Congo since August 2, 1998, 

I am aware that your Committee has been following with interest the 
developments In the Democratic Republic of the Congo, in part because the United 
States, like my own country Zambia, has vitai national interests in that country; in 
part because some of the countries involved in the conflict are close allies of the 
United States, but above all, because we both believe in the higher ideal of the 
sanctity of human life which is threatened by war. 

As you know. Congressman, 1 have been chairing the mediation effort on the 
conflict in the Democratic Republic of the Congo since September 8, 1998, when 
regional leaders gave me the mandate. 

The mediation succeeded in bringing together all the warring parties to the 
negotiating table, with the result that a Ceasefire Agreement was signed in Lusaka 
on July 10,1 999. Initially, the Agreement was signed by only the six States Parties. 
Further consultations succeeded in persuading the two non-State Parties - namely, 
the Movement for the Liberation of Congo and the Congolese Rally for Democracy 
- to sign the Agreement on August 1 and August 31 , 1999, respectively. 
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It is now my pleasure, Congressman, to avail you a copy of the Ceasefire 
Agreement for the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

The people of Congo need peace, and it is the duty of all of us in the 
international community to help them achieve it by ensuring that the Ceasefire 
Agreement is implemented fully and urgently. The United States has a significant 
role to play in mobilizing the support and resources required by the United Nations 
to send a peace-keeping force to the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

I need your support, Congressman, and the people of the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo, including the unarmed, innocent and helpless women and children that 
are traumatized by the war, need your help. Please encourage the US 
Administration, and your colleagues on the Committee and in the House at large, to 
support in all ways possible the implementation of the Ceasefire Agreement in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

While assuring you of my highest respect, I remain with the hope that I can 
count on your assistance on this Mission of peace. 

Yours sin^ely, 


Frederick J. f. Chiluba 

PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF ZAMBIA 
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HOWARD WOLPE 
SPECIAL Em^OY 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

TESTIMONY BEFORE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1999 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 

Thank you. It is good to be back before the Subcommittee, Given the recent cease-fire 
agreement reached at Lusaka among the various parties at war in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (DRC), and the deployment of the first United Nations liaison 
officers to the region, this hearing provides a timely opportunity to take stock - both of 
recent developments in the Great Lakes crisis and of American policy toward the region. 

The Great Lakes Crisis: The Importance Of Lusaka 

It bears repeating that the war in the DRC is the widest interstate war in modem African 
history and has significant consequences not only for 50 million Congolese, but for the 
peoples of all nine countries on the Democratic Republic of the Congo’s periphery, As 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs Susan Rice observed last June, the continuation of 
this conflict “. . . threatens to roll back recent economic and political gains across much 
of Africa. It constitutes a massive drain on resources urgently needed for development. 
Continued instability is scaring away foreign investment and could spark secondary 
economic and/or political crises from Zimbabwe to Uganda.” 

The United States has been deeply engaged in the search for a diplomatic resolution of 
the Great Lakes crisis because of our recognition of the enormous dangers posed, for 
Africa and for American interests, by a widening of the war and of the zone of political 
instability. Ethnic violence has been a feature of recent conflicts in central Africa, and 
this most recent Congo crisis is no exception. Thousands of innocent civilians have been 
killed in the DRC, and inter-ethnic killings and even the resurgence of genocide are ever- 
present dangers. 

Conversely, with its strategic location at the heart of Sub-Saharan Africa, and its vast 
mineral, agricultural and water resources, a DRC at peace with itself and its neighbors 
has the potential, in Assistant Secretary Rice’s words, “to serve as an economic 
powerhouse” for the entire central African region. A peaceful, stable DRC can help 
consolidate and enlarge the economic and political transformation already well under 
way in a number of regional states. 
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That is why so much is riding on the successful implementation of the recently finalized 
Lusaka cease-fire agreement. This agreement provides the first regionally-authored and 
inteniationally sanctioned road map for the region’s political future - a coherent, 
principled and comprehensive framework that addresses the principal causes of the Great 
Lakes crisis. 

Given the complexity of the issues, the multiplicity of actors, and the deep mutual 
mistrust and suspicion among the principal antagonists, the implementation of the Lusaka 
accord will inevitably be a messy process. Few if any deadlines will be met, and every 
phase will encounter a number of serious obstacles. Yet, it is hard to imagine any 
alternative framework that would stand a better chance of resolving the underlying 
fundamental issues. It would be tragic if the Lusaka signatories were to walk away from 
their agreement, or if Lusaka would fail to attract the international political support and 
concrete economic and technical assistance that its implementation will require. 

The Lusaka Elements 


The significance of Lusaka lies in its identification of four core elements that, fi-om our 
perspective, are key to a sustainable resolution of the Great Lakes crisis: 

1. The Lusaka agreement takes as its starting point the affirmation of the 
sovereignty' and territorial integrity of the DRC and of all of the surrounding states. 

All of Lusaka’s signatories accept that, at the end of the day, all foreign troops will be 
withdrawn from Congolese soil, the authority of the central government will be restored 
throughout the country, and the belligerent Congolese armed forces will be combined 
into “a national, restructured and integrated army.” There will be no oartition of the 
DRC, 

2. Lusaka recognizes the imperative of a credible, neutrally facilitated, inclusive 
political process to resolve the internal Congolese crisis. One of the most important 
elements of the Lusaka agreement is the commitment of the Congolese parties to the 
conflict to enter into political negotiations that have as their goal national reconciliation 
and “a new political dispensation,” Most important, the Lusaka agreement stipulates that 
these negotiations are to be frilly inclusive, involving not only the government and the 
rebel groups, but also the unarmed political opposition and civil society. Significantly, 
too, all of the participants shall enjoy equal status. 

Mobutu’s legacy to the DRC is an institutional and political black hole. There is an 
urgent need in the DRC to reconstitute a national political system - and this will be 
possible only under conditions of security and an inclusive, democratic, internal dialogue. 
The principal political formations in the DRC must all be at the table, able to speak and 
advocate freely. All efforts at coerced unity - either by armed rebel movements or by the 
Kabila government - are doomed to fail, and will invite only more conflict and violence. 

3. The Lusaka agreement commits its signatories to cooperate in addressing the 
common security concerns that underlie the Great Lakes crisis. Specifically, the 
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signatories undertake ‘lo put an immediate halt to any assistance, collaboration or giving 
of sanctuary to negative forces bent on destabilizing neighboring countries,” They 
pledge to “take all necessary measures” to secure normalization along their borders, 
“including the control of illicit trafficking of arms and the infiltration of armed groups.” 

We welcome this collective commitment because it goes to the heart of both the war in 
the DRC and the broader regional crisis. As long as insurgent groups are able to use 
Congolese soil for launching attacks against the countries that border the DRC, regional 
peace and stability will be unattainable. It is in the interest of all regional states to make 
a serious and combined effort to secure their common borders. 

4. The Lusaka cease-fire agreement commits its signatories to work jointly to 
address the security problems posed by the continuing activities of forces identified 
with the 1994 Rwandan genocide. No Great Lakes conflict has been more intractable 
and more destabilizing than the bloody confrontation between Tutsi and Hutu in Burundi 
and in Rwanda. In 1972, an estimated 150,000 Burundian Hulus were the victims of a 
genocide executed by Tutsis; then, in 1994, well over half a million Rwandans (mostly 
Tutsi but also including Hutu moderates) were slaughtered in a genocide organized by the 
Hutu government then in power. It is difficult to overstate the continuing traumatic 
impact of that event for Rwanda and for the region. The failure of the international 
community to respond at the time of the genocide meant that its survivors were literally 
left to their own devices - a conclusion only strengthened by the international 
community’s subsequent refusal to act against the genocidal killers who took effective 
control of the internationally financed refugee camps in the DRC. 

That is why the language of the Lusaka agreement, affirming the determination of the 
regional signatories “to ensure the respect. . .for the convention on the prevention and 
punishment of the crime of genocide of 1948, as reiterated at the Entebbe regional 
summit of 25 March, 1998,” is so important. It was at the Entebbe summit that regional 
leaders joined with President Clinton in committing to a number of specific initiatives 
designed to prevent a resurgence of genocide. 

In the Lusaka agreement, the signatories go beyond a rhetorical condemnation of 
genocide to stipulate that “there shall be a mechanism for disar.nning militias and armed 
groups, including the genocidal forces.” A regional Joint Military Commission (JMC), 
made up of the belligerent parties themselves, is empowered to “work out mechanisms 
for the tracking, disarming, cantoning and documenting of all armed groups in the DRC,” 
and for putting in place appropriate enforcement measures. 

Clearly, the disarmament of the various insurgent forces operating within the DRC is 
easier said than done. There was no subject more hotly debated in Lusaka, and there 
remain a great number of unanswered questions about precisely how and by whom this 
process wall be organized and executed. But one should not discount the political 
significance of this first collective regional commitment to mount such an effort. All the 
parties to Lusaka recognized that the ultimate withdrawal of all foreign forces from the 
DRC would hinge upon the region’s ability to neutralize the security threat posed by the 
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various insurgencies and, particularly, by the Rwandan ex-Far/Interahamwe. The more 
effective the regional effort, the less justification there will be for unilateral intervention 
by any of the states bordering the DRC. 

Significantly, the Lusaka agreement combines the threat of coercive measures for those 
who would refuse to lay down their arms with incentives for voluntary disarmament and 
repatriation. Recognizing that lasting stabDity in the Great Lakes region requires 
democratization and reconciliation not only in the DRC but also in its neighboring 
countries, Lusaka calls upon the countries of origin of the insurgent fighters to help create 
conditions that would encourage their voluntary repatriation. 

Implementing Lusaka: the Congole.se Must Make Their Own Decisions 

The Lusaka cease-fire agreement is a complex document, leaving open as many questions 
as it answ'ers. It is clear that implementation will be neither neat nor swift. Nonetheless, 
the Lusaka accord is a vitally important beginning, embracing all of the critical elements 
of a sustainable resolution of the Great Lakes crisis: respect for the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of all of the regional states; the establishment of credible and inclusive 
transitional institutions and processes within the DRC; a commitment on the part of all 
regional states to work cooperatively to secure their common borders and to insure that 
the DRC is no longer used as a base for launching insurgent attacks; and a regional 
determination to join in neutralizing the genocidal threat of the Rwandan ex-Far and 
Interahamwe. 

The region needs a stable DRC - a DRC that has sufficient administrative and military 
capacity to insure that insurgent groups will not operate with impunity on Congolese soil. 
That stability can not be imposed from without. No Congolese rebellion that is clearly 
understood to be dependent upon its external patrons will acquire political legitimacy 
among the Congolese people. Continued occupation of Congolese soil will lead to 
heightened hostility and inter-ethnic conflict, threaten to widen rather than contain cross- 
border attacks and regional warfare, and invite the animus of a broad swath of Africa and 
of the international community. A stable DRC 

will emerge only from a credibly inclusive political process - such as that prescribed by 
tlie Lusaka agreement - that will enable the Congolese to claim control of their own 
destiny and political future. 

The Government Also Must Do Its Part 


In Lusaka, the Kinshasa government made a number of difficult but important 
concessions. But the Kinshasa government is currently sending very mixed messages. 

On the one hand, Kinshasa continues to affirm its interest in moving forward on the 
internal dialogue, explicitly welcoming the proposed neutral facilitation of the national 
dialogue. On the other hand, continuing arrests and harassment of party and human 
rights activists, and a new decree that appears to permit open political activity only within 
the framework of the government-sponsored “people’s power committees,” suggest a 
continued effort to restrict open debate and to manipulate the negotiating framework. 
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The United States will continue to appeal to Kinshasa to abide by both the spirit and the 
letter of the Lusaka accord. Arbitrary actions by Kinshasa authorities only exacerbate 
political tensions and make more difficult the flexibility and compromises that will be 
required on all sides. 


Immediate Next Steps 


Now that all the belligerent parties have signed the Lusaka agreement, implementation 
can begin. Among the critical next steps are the following: 

1. Finalizing the membership of the Joint Military Commission. Once again, 
internal divisions within the Rally for Congolese Democracy (RCD) have prevented 
agreement on rebel representation on the Joint Military Commission. We are continuing 
to press the RGD, Uganda and Rwanda for a quick resolution of this issue: it would be 
dangerously irresponsible to permit the implementation of the Lusaka agreement to 
become hostage to an internal leadership dispute within the rebellion. 

2. Identifying a neutral facilitator for the Congolese internal dialogue. Lusaka 
specifies that the internal Congolese dialogue shall, with the assistance of the OAU, be 
conducted under a neutral facilitator chosen by the Congolese parties. There is as yet no 
yet final consensus in support of the Rome-based Catholic lay organization, Sant’ Egidio, 
that played a crucial role in the Mozambican peace process. One suggestion that is 
currently under consideration by the various parties would have Sant’ Egidio handle the 
day-to-day facilitation, working under the umbrella of a triumvirate of African eminent 
personalities that would serve as co-convenors or co-guarantors of the process. 

3. Completing the initial UN deployment. The United Nations Security Council has 
authorized the deployment of up to ninety Military Liaison Officers to the DRC, to 
Lusaka, and to the capitals of the warring countries. Their mission will be to determine 
how the UN might most effectively assist the Lusaka signatories with the implementation 
of the Lusaka cease-fire agreement. Now that all the parties are formally signed on to the 
cease-fire, and the cease-fire generally appears to be holding, UN military liaison 
officers are being deployed, as planned, to the belligerent capitals, to Lusaka, and to 
fifteen locations within the DRC itself Their neutrality and expertise, we believe, will 
strengthen the peace process, and will help the JMC build its capabilities and confidence 
for its day to day management of the cease-fire. 

4. Deciding on how, and by whom, both peacekeeping and peace enforcement tasks 
will be executed. Any firm conclusions on the appropriate size and mandate of a foilow- 
on peacekeeping presence must await the report of these liaison officers and of a related 
assessment mission that Secretary-General .Annan intends to send. But it is virtually 
certain that the Security Council will reject the Lusaka signatories’ urging that a UN 
peacekeeping force be empowered not only to monitor the cease-fire and withdrawal of 
foreign troops, but also to engage militarily insurgent fighters that refuse to lay down 
their arms. While the Security Council may support a Secretary General’s 
recommendation for the deployment of UN observers, under Chapter VI of the UN 
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Charter, it most probably will insist that the Joint Military Commission (i.e., the 
belligerent parties themselves) retain the enforcement responsibility. 

S. Appointing a UN Special Representative. Appropriately, it has been the Southern 
African Development Community (SADC), and especially Zambian President Chiluba, 
that have taken the lead in facilitating a cease-fire agreement. But the OAU, the UN, the 
European Union, the United States and other countries have all been deeply involved in 
supporting the Lusaka diplomacy, encouraging the belligerent parties to be flexible, and 
working to narrow differences in perception and understanding. Now that a cease-fire 
agreement has been reached, sustained international engagement with the Great Lakes 
peace process will be more important than ever. The pending appointment of a UN 
Special Representative for the Congo will provide a means of coordinating both the 
international diplomatic support and the technical and financial assistance that effective 
implementation of the Lusaka accord will require. 

The Role of the International Community 

Under the terms of the Lusaka agreement, the Joint Military Commission will oversee the 
implementation of its various provisions. But the OAU and UN are also asked to assume 
significant responsibilities, and there will be a continuing requirement for material and 
technical support, delivered both bilaterally and through multilateral financial 
institutions. At least seven distinct areas requiring international support and assistance 
are distinguishable: 

1. Continued diplomatic engagement with the parties to the conflict. The deep 
suspicions and mutual distrust that characterize inter-state relations within the Great 
Lakes will require continuing third-party assistance and encouragement to overcome. 

The good news is that the states that found themselves at war with one another in the 
DRC were actually friends and allies in the not too distant past. Rwandan soldiers, for 
example, were actually being trained in Harare, Zimbabwe, when the most recent war 
broke out. Likewise, Uganda and Rwanda have a history of harmonious relations with 
both Angola and Namibia. But it will take time to reclaim that .sense of earlier 
partnership. This has been a principal goal of American diplomacy since the outbreak of 
hostilities in the DRC. Secretary Albright, Under Secretary Pickering, .Assistant 
Secretary' Rice, NSC Africa Director Gayle Smith, and I have been constantly engaged 
with all of the belligerent parties, pressing for a cease-fire, bridging differences, 
searching for areas of agreement, offering suggestions, and reminding them all of their 
common interest in securing a comprehensive negotiated settlement. Most recently, we 
were in contact with the rebels directly and with their supporters to stress strongly the 
need for signature and implementation of the cease-fire agreement, and the urgency of 
halting the fighting that had empted in Kisangani. 

2. Deploying UN observers. Determination of the appropriate UN! role in the 
implementation of the Lusaka cease-fire agreement must await the report of the 
Assessment Mission that is being deployed by the Secretary-General, and on the findings 
of the UN Military Liaison Officers who have been dispatched to the region. But it is 
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virtually certain that the Secretary-General will recommend the deployment of UN 
observers under Chapter VI of the UN Charter. While final decisions must await the 
pending UN reports, and close consultations with the Congress, as the President has 
indicated, the United States is inclined to support an appropriately sized and mandated 
mission. 

3. Establishing an Enforcement Mechanism. A sustainable resolution of the Great 
Lakes crisis will require a concened regional effort to disarm and neutralize the various 
insurgent forces that have been using the DRC as the base for launching attacks into 
neighboring countries. As indicated above, this enforcement responsibility will almost 
certainly remain with the Joint Military Commission and a contemplated military task 
force that will be established under its aegis. TTiis regional multinational force, to be 
comprised of troops from belligerent (and possibly non-belligerent) countries, may seek a 
UN mandate. While we would consider supporting a UN mandate for a multinational 
force, any such force would have to be funded through a mechamsm such as voluntary 
contributions to a trust fund rather than through expenditure of UN funds. The Lusaka 
signatories will be counting on international financial and logistical support. 

4. The Congolese internal negotiations. The Lusaka-sanctioned internal Congolese 
dialogue is but the first step in an extended process that will require the promulgation of a 
new constitution and the eventual holding of local and national elections. The 
Congolese participants in this process will require the sustained encouragement and 
assistance and, at times, the political pressure of the international community. 

5. The Congolese transition, elections, and reconstruction. Once the negotiations 
are concluded and the transitional institutions are in place, a massive effort will be 
required to launch the DRC on the path to democratization and economic reform. The 
DRC’s World Bank trust fund will need to be reactivated, as a quick disbursing 
mechanism for vitally needed local development assistance; bilateral donors will have to 
step up to the plate to assist the DRC in addressing its long-term development challenges, 
and the international financial institutions will need to be fully engaged in reconstructing 
the Congolese national economy. At the same time, the transitional DRC government 
will have to do its part in upholding the rule of law, in protecting the human rights of its 
citizens, and in making clear its commitment to honest, transparent, democratic and 
accountable government. 

6. An International Conference on the Great Lakes. The concept of an International 
Conference on the Great Lakes has been on the table for several years. However, until 
recently, the regional states themselves were unenthusiastic about such an initiative. That 
may be changing. All of the states of the region have a common interest in achieving 
greater security and stability; in reducing refugee flows; in building their economies and 
widening their respective economic markets; and in responding effectively to 
transnational problems such as drug trafficking, the spread of disease, and environmental 
degradation. Once the inter-Congolese political negotiation is concluded and reformed 
transitional institutions are functioning, the regional states may welcome new 
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mechanisms, such as an International Conference on the Great Lakes, that might facilitate 
greater regional collaboration on issues of common concern. 

7. The International Coalition Against Genocide. As noted earlier, ethnic violence, 
crimes against humanity and genocide have repeatedly asserted themselves in central 
African conflicts. And while the 1994 Rwandan genocide is probably the single most 
horrific episode of communal violence on the African continent, it bears repeating that it 
was not the region’s only experience with genocide, and that Hums as well as Tutsis have 
been the victims of genocide. That is why regional leaders and President Clinton, at their 
Entebbe meeting in March of 1998, agreed to explore the creation of an International 
Coalition Against Genocide - a coalition that would seek to mobilize the resources of 
concerned states in a systematic effort both to enforce anti-genocide measures and to 
prevent a recurrence of genocide in the region. 

The Lusaka agreement gives the concept of an International Coalition Against Genocide 
immediate relevance. The Coalition could become a forum for more effective 
coordination of international efforts to support the anti-genocidaire provisions of the 
Lusaka agreement. The ICAG, for example, could explore ways of strengthening and 
enforcing UN Security Council sanctions against the ex-FAR/lnterahamwe and their arms 
suppliers; improve export controls and customs enforcement throughout the region; and 
create mechanisms for sharing key information and intelligence about genocidaire 
movements, their leadership, and the financial and arms networks that sustain them. The 
coalition could assist the region in its efforts to arrest and transfer to the international 
tribunal or to the Rwandan judicial system those believed to have been the most 
responsible for the 1994 genocide. 

The United States and the Great Lakes 

The regional states, at Lusaka, were able to transcend the mutual suspicions and 
antagonisms of the moment to develop a common vision of the way forward. But Lusaka 
is only the beginning of a beginning. As difficult as it was to achieve agreement, the 
effective implementation of the Lusaka accord will pose far more formidable challenges. 
A rocky road lies ahead, and considerable patience, courage and creativity will be 
required on all sides. 

The United States will also have to remain fiilly engaged; joining with others in the 
international community in providing both diplomatic encouragement and material 
assistance as the peace process evolves. Either we are prepared to invest now in Great 
Lakes conflict resolution, taking advantage of the opportunity provided by the Lusaka 
accord, or we will be required to pay far more later in responding to much more costly 
humanitarian, economic and political disasters. 

We intend to continue working with our African partners in their collective undertaking 
to establish peace in the Great Lakes region. We see American engagement not only as a 
moral imperative, but also as in our own national interest - as it is in the interest of the 
global community - to support efforts to build stable, democratic, and economically self- 
reliant nations. 
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Statement to the House Subcommittee on Africa 
Hearings on the Lusaka Peace Accords 
28 September 1999 
I William Zartman 

Director, African Studies and Conflict Management Programs 
School of Advanced International Studies, The Johns Hopkins University 


Goals out of Chaos. It is well known that centra! Africa is a strategic 
area withtremendous human and economic possibilities. The area’s 
minerals— including oil— drive world economies; there is enough hydro- 
electric potential to run the continent; and the 16S million people of the 
region (a fifth of Africa’s population) could easily feed themselves, 
develop their economies, and contribute to world trade with agricultural 
and manufactured products. Within the region, Africa’s fourth most 
populous state of Congo could serve as a center for development for its 
neighbors, similar in many ways to the pivotal role played by South Africa 
in southern Africa and Nigeria in west Africa. There are emerging 
markets throughout the region. All that is needed for economic growth is 
democracy and stability. This year, the political and consequent economic 
situation in the region was worse than it had ever been since i960, but the 
Lusaka Agreement of 10 July has at least opened the long and bumpy road 
to state restoration in Congo. 

The ragged civil war that has torn apart Congo is now officially 
suspended but the agreement still awaits implementation. In Angola, 
another Lusaka agreement, carefully negotiated in 1994, broke down last 
year, and war continues into its 40th year. In both countries, the state, 
the society, and the economy have been deeply wounded beyond any early 
recovery. For all the Congolese government’s incompetence, the rebel 
forces are barely tolerated in the areas they control, and in Congo no more 
than in Angola are rebel forces welcome among the population in the 
capitals. Much of the interior of Congo escapes the control of any 
organized authority. Despite the cease-fire, Congo constitutes another 
state in collapse in the region. Effective central government is being 
replaced by local warlords, state functions are privatized, and economic 
concessions are used to pay for the war and political favors. 

Ail of the countries around Congo except Tanzania face their own 
rebellions which enjoy refuge, sanctuary and support from Congolese 
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territory, taking advantage of the absence of Congolese government 
control over its own borders. As long as these rebellions are not brought 
under control, by elimination or reconciliation, normal government and 
politics cannot function; the Lusaka Agreement aims at their disarmament 
and repatriation, but that is a long process. At the present time, none of 
the major countries of the region—Congo (government and rebels). Congo- 
B, Burundi, Rwanda, Angola--is practicing politics, that is, is encouraging 
political parties— even government parties— to mobilize populations, 
aggregate and articulate interests, and organize participation. 

Thus, to aim for a cease-fire between combattants is not enough, for 
any management of the conflicts that does not pay attention to removing 
the deeper elements of chaos and conflict in the region is certain to be 
short-iived, as were earlier superficial attempts at peacemaking in 
Angola, Rwanda. Liberia, and Sierra Leone. The current situation in central 
Africa requires nothing less than a sustained cooperative effort to bring 
about the restoration of a well-functioning state in Congo, which can then 
work with its neighbors to handle their security problems. Building a 
state is not just a bureaucratic function; it requires the creation of 
vigorous political processes and institutions to link government to civil 
society and to make government responsive and accountable to its people. 
While this is a long process, it is one that needs to be begun immediately 
and carried out through deliberate steps, not left to hope and chance after 
an Initial truce. 

Uncertainties. Appropriate policies are often derailed by an absence of 
trustworthy information, principally concerning the parties involved. Yet 
third (and even first and second) parties always operate in an atmosphere 
of partial information, often compounded by uncertainties within the 
parties themselves about crucial elements. Underlying these 
uncertainties is the important fact that all parties are divided and are 
continually debating— indeed, even fighting over— different operating 
assumptions and tactical positions. Thus, information in important areas 
is triply uncertain— unknown, undecided, and contested. 

I. Rebet goals. It is not clear what motivates either of the Congolese 
Democratic Rallies (RCDs) or the Congolese Liberation Movement (MLC), 
and it is certain that different leaders have different motivations. Some 
leaders seek positions of power, others seek material gain, others act as 
ethnic representatives. Some want to take Kinshasa, others are satisfied 
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with a division of the country, still others are looking for power-sharing 
in a broad government. Some look to a military outcome, others see a 
solution only in negotiations. Paradoxically, the ostensible purpose of the 
movement-the removal of Kabila— is only a tactical position; parts, at 
least, of the RCD would settle for a power-sharing arrangement that 
would leave Kabila In his position. 

2. Kabila’s capabilities. It is not clear how much power-sharing and how 
much governance reform Kabila is capable of. The history of his 28 
months in power has been one of consolidation through concentration and 
repression rather than through extension. Congo is the country with the 
second largest (after China) number of executions annually, and 
opposition, press and civic groups are continually detained, interrogated, 
molested, and imprisoned. Kabila is in the hands of associates who share 
the same tactics, although other advisors continue to argue in favor of 
negotiation with the various oppositions and of cultivation of diverse 
social bases. Kabila himself has strong personal animosities toward 
individuals with whom he would have to work in an expanded political 
setting. Nothing indicates that Kabila has the necessary flexibility and 
assurance to cooperate in a power-sharing arrangement with his 
opponents. 

3. Neighbors’ goals. A spectrum of potential aims for Rwandan 
involvement in the rebellion runs from security through buffer zone to 
vital space and territorial annexation, and also could include mineral 
acquisition. Rwandan contacts have emphasized the minimal goal of 
security and disclaimed any territorial (protected, annexed, or invested) 
goals, but other notions may exist. There is probably no disagreement 
within Rwanda over the need to eliminate the ex-FAR/Interahafnwe threat, 
but how to do that remains a subject of debate. 

There are obvious uncertainties surrounding Angolan, Zimbabwean 
and Ugandan goals as well, it is important to note, however, the salience 
of the UNITA conflict in Angolan motivations, the significance of 
economic interests and the rivalry with South Africa in Zimbabwean 
motivations, and the role of insecurity from rebel movements (Alliance of 
Democratic Forces [ADF], West Nile Bank Front [WNBF]) and from the 
Sudanese conflict, as well as commercial interests, in Ugandan 
motivations. (Sudan is not a signatory to the Agreement). In general, 
externa! interveners have entered the conflict not out of admiration for or 
commitment to the Congolese party which they support, but in order to 
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protect themselves against their own rebellions operating out of 
Congolese territory. The Lusaka Agreement identifies these rebellions and 
envisages their, control, disarmament and elimination, a task that has been 
beyond the capabilities of the neighboring countries’ armies and that 
poses an enormous challenge to the peacekeeping (and peace enforcing) 
force called for in the Lusaka Agreement. 


Strategies. To reestablish effective states enjoying public support and 
participation requires an end to the current war, beginning with Congo, but 
it also requires, in the same breath, measures to bring political forces 


together into a government of national unity susceptible of carrying out a 
program to restore state institutions and processes, beginning with a 





Considered as a bundle throughout the Lusaka process, the two 
dimensions should be handled separately but in relation to each other. 

The Agreement concerns three elements in the conflict: the internal 
parties in Congo (government, armed opposition [RCDs, MLC], peaceful 
opposition [UDPS and others], civil society groups), the states of the 
region, and the neighboring countries’ rebellions sanctuaried in Congo 
(which Lusaka terms the “armed groups.’’). These three elements are 
parties to two reconciliation processes— one involving the first element 
(Congo and its component parties), and the other involving the second and 
third elements (neighboring states and their rebellions). The Agreement 
provides for but cannot assure the Congolese reconciliation, it also 
provides for but cannot assure the pursuit and disarmament aspects of the 
second, and does not even provide for any reconciliation efforts within the 
neighboring states. 

Following a mission to the region (including both sides of Congo) for 
the African Dialogue Center at Arusha earlier this year, of which 1 was 


part, a five-point plan was proposed: 


After February 1999, the war had somewhat settled down into a de facto 


cease-fire, but leaving it in a de facto status was an incitation to 


sporadic attempts and incidents. Agreement in principle on a cease-fire 
among the external combattants at Windhoek in mid-January was the first 
step on the way to the July Agreement. 
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lb. At the same time, public and private .ioternationa l pressure for the 
noenina of talks on the formation of a transitional qQvernment.oljoatiQnal 
unity. Insistance on pre-conditions, such as ceasefire or withdrawal, has 
delayed the process. Relations have if anything gotten worse between the 
current government, the UDPS and other significant non-violent opposition 
parties, and civil society representatives, and the institution (at least on 
paper by a January decree) of a Libyan-type structure of People’s Power 
Committees and a Peoples Congress foreshadows a single party regime 
with no other political parties registered. On the other hand, the once- 
single armed opposition has split into three. The Lusaka Agreement 
foresees "open political negotiations”, presumably to begin in mid- 
October (45 days after the last signature to the Agreement), and to end by 
the end of November (45 days after the opening of talks) in “the setting up 
of a new political system for Congo.” Thus, the formation of a 
transitional government of national unity, to govern while setting up the 
steps toward a constitutional referendum and national elections for local, 
provincial and national executives and legislatures (in that order), has 
been set aside. There is now nothing in the Lusaka Agreement that 
constrains the parties to meet their deadlines. 

There is also nothing in the Agreement that deals with the internal 
political problems of neighboring states— Congo-B, where a mediation by 
the Carter Center is underway: Angola, where the third mediated 
agreement has collapsed and war is at the doors of the capital; Uganda, 
where external support for the rebellions cames from an external, non- 
signatory to the Agreement, Sudan; and Rwanda, where inter-ethnic 
reconciliation is sporadic at best. 

2a. Simuitaoe.ous. staged withdrawal of all foreign forces_( cf the 
Namibia-Angola negotiations of 1986-88). At this stage, peacekeeping 
forces (PKF) will be needed along the borders to protect withdrawing 
states (Rwanda, Angola) from rebels taking sanctuary on Congolese 
territory, as provided by the Agreement. Four tasks need to be addressed 
in varying degrees: monitoring the ceasefire, sealing the border, 
controlling neighbors’ rebels, preventing internal interethnic violence. 
Various estimates have been discussed up to 30,000 troops (the size of 
the PKF in Somalia, a country a quarter the size of Congo). 

2b. An agreed transition plan of two years to include a broadly-based 
constituant assembly to draw up a constitution, voter registration (a new 
census may not be necessary), local and provincial elections (to build up 
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institutions from the base) followed by general and presidential elections. 
Opinions currently different on these tasks; for example, DRC 
representatives believe that presidential elections should come first and 
that the constitution should be “decentralized Unitarian” rather than 
federal (Kabila being from the Unitarian school of Lumumba from the 
l9S0s rather than the federalist school of a Kasavubu), whereas some 
opposition and civil society figures feel that elections should begin 
locally and proceed from the bottom up (as in Nigeria). The Lusaka 
Agreement is not clear on the amount of time envisaged for these 
activities. 

3. A regional conference of states to discuss security problems that are 
both the cause and the effect of the multiple insurgencies. The conference 
should include representatives of the various rebel movements as well as 
governments, since being part of the problem they need to be part of the 
solution. Negotiations will be difficult, to be sure, but they will permit a 
more realistic grasp of the problems and will actually prepare a better 
management of the security situation than if the participating states 
were assumed to be already comprehensive organizations fully in control 
of their terrritories. 

The Lusaka meetings have begun this process but they are 
structurally flawed: The Lusaka mediation is an activity of the Southern 
African Development Community (SADC) that includes Congo and its 
aliies--Zimbafawe, Angola and Namibia--as members and does not include 
the allies—Rwanda and Uganda— of the rebels. Thus it is a party to the 
conflict it mediates, a biased and partial forum, inappropriate for the 
larger task of discussing the security problems of the Central African 
region. There is no such organization in Central Africa, but a joint 
sponsorship of the conference by both SADC and the new East African 
Cooperation (EAC) of Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania, Rwanda and Burundi would 
include most of the countries concerned. 

US Policy. People in the region continually repeat, “The international 
community must face its reponsibilities.” On one hand, this is an escapist 
judgment that seeks to dodge the fact that no solution will last until the 
Congolese and neighboring peoples face their own responsibilities; if 
there are external meddlers in the situation, it is because there is 
domestic chaos and a vacuum of power which leaves the doors open to 
external interference. On the other hand, as in most conflict situations. 
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the parties are so caught up in their conflict that they need help out of it. 
even if they proclaim willingness to negotiate. This assistance is the 
just responsibility of members of the international—African and non- 
African—community of states, and it is difficult to imagine conflict 
resolution that will occur without it. African states, members of SADC, 
have taken up the task but have become mired in their claims of exclusive 
ownership of the conflict, while containing the parties of only one side. 

The US has a role to play. While the general Congolese perception 
that the US can end the conflict whenever it wants is a wild exaggeration, 
it does give the US a certain capability on which to act with its allies. 

The US has obvious interests in doing what it can to produce a stable, 
open, democratizing Congo to replace the current political and economic 
vacuum. The US has no side to favor in the conflict. It is disenchanted 
with Kabila but would be pleased to be able to work with him, and it has 
no particular relation to the RCDs or MLC. While it has good relations with 
the eastern intervening states, it has condemned their involvement and 
deplores the chaos and vacuum in the region, it has played a limited but 
useful role as a friendly observer of the African Lusaka process, and the 
efforts of Dr Howard Wolpe on the scene have been dedicated and helpful. 

To enhance its credibility and facilitate a positive outcome, the US 
needs to be a policy leader rather than Just reacting to events and 
defending its image. Two actions are particularly important, one 
longoverdue. 

I. The US should take a lead in oromotina dialogue among government, 
rebellion, non-violent opposition and civii society groups. Although this 
activity should have been the major thrust of US-Conglese relations in 
parallel with the Lusaka process throughout 1990, it is not too late to 
begin now. The US cannot (and should not) be organizing official fora, but 
its representatives can provide meeting occasions among leaders in 
Kinshasa and NGOs with USAID and other support can organize round tables 
and collaborative projects. At the same time, the US can officially 
protest the ill treatment of opposition and civil society figures who 
should be the subject of dialogue rather than arrest and harrassment. 
There are a number of local groups, notably in the explosive region of the 
Kivus in eastern Congo, where grassroots attempts at reconciliation are 
at work; they need assistance, protection, and encouragement. In 1998 and 
early 1999, a number of broad meetings were held outside Congo bringing 
together all tendancies of Congolese political thought; only the 
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government was consistently absent. These meetings need to be revived, 
with government participation. After all, the government in Kinshasa is 
only a de facto- government until it has been legitimized by free and fair 
elections, and it needs to broaden its base throughout the country and 
stand on legitimate institutions 

In this, the US should not be acting alone. Its involvement is 
necessary but by no means sufficient to bridge the Congolese internal 
divides. Its demarche should be coordinated with the other countries of 
the Troika (France, Belgium) and with African countries, notably Zambia 
(leader of the SADC initiative), Mozambique and Tanzania (SADC members 
with some neutrality and standing), and Kenya (a neutral neighbor with 
good relations all around). Diplomatic initiatives need to be supplemented 
by informed discussions among officials and non-officials of the states of 
the region. Diplomatic efforts need ideas and they need support, two 
functions that civil society or second track efforts can provide. The 
purpose is not to debate a position or seek closure on a policy, but rather 
to open options and seek creative solutions. . Regional groups such as the 
African Dialogue Center and the Southern African Regional Institute for 
Policy Studies (SAFES) should also develop workshops involving a broad 
range of international and Congolese participants to generate ideas. If 
solutions are to hold, they need to be more than just official documents, 
and instead need to develop roots in society. 

2 . The US needs to be an active and supoortive oarticioant in the 
peakekeep ing force that is needed for the Lusaka Agreement to work. This 
will involve US troops, probably more than the 400 which have been 
mooted thus far, and will require close cooperation with units and 
organizations from other countries; it will also involve financial and 
logistical support. The US has an enormous amount of negative baggage to 
overcome in this regard. US responsiveness to security and refugee needs 
in Kosovo contrasts with the wary reaction to Congo. US prevention of 
necessary military assistance in Rwanda in 1994 and Congo-8 in 1997 
leaves us with blood on our hands. These reactions need to be erased by a 
forthcoming response to political and security needs in Congo today. It is 
in US interest to do so. 
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President of the Congolese International Union 
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Mwabilu L. Ngoyi 


Assisted by 
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Congolese International Union 


Statement 

Before the House Committee on International Relations 
Subcommittee on Africa Hearing 

Tuesday, September 28, 1999 

The Democratic Republic of Congo: The Lusaka Peace Accord and Beyond 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Suba5mmittee on Africa, It 
is a pleasure to testify this afternoon before this Subcommittee for the first time, We 
hope that this is not the last time to testify on behalf of the Congolese people before this 
Subcommittee. 

The Democratic Republic of Congo (DROC) is populated by about 50 millions people 
and borders nine other countries Because of its mineral, agricultural, and water 
resources potential, the country has the potential to stabilize economically and politically 
many of its neighbors and improve lives of its citizens and those of its neighbors. Any 
economical or political instability of the Democratic Republic of Congo might create an 
attractive setting for groups with aims that could directly threaten U.S. interests. Because 
of its geographic location, the Democratic Republic of Congo played a strategic role in 
the fight against communist expansion in Africa during the Cold War. Furthermore, any 
instability has its repercussion not only on its neighbors but also on the entire continent of 
Africa. The current crisis is a classical case of the potential threat not only to the stability 
of the country but also to that of the entire continent of Africa, especially when its 
neighbors or other African countries attempt to interfere with the political system or the 
democratic process in the Congo, 

The Congolese International Union 

We are here today before you as representatives of the Congolese International Union. 
This union was bom through the democratic process of free elections held by more than 
30 groups of political parties, non-govemmental organizations and other interest groups 
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that gathered in Newark, New Jersey, from September 18-19, 1999 in response to a 
conference organized by the Reformed Congolese National Convention (CONACO- 
Rbnovde) and sponsored by Rutgers University’s Center for Global Change and 
Governance. The union represents a broad spectrum of political views from which some 
support and others are against the current government. In the best interest of the 
Congolese people, the conference participants agreed to form a union according to the 
Pact of Newark. This union symbolizes the Congolese aspirations for national unity, 
territorial integrity, peace and stability, democracy and development, The union is 
mandated to promote, support, and defend the legitimate interests of Congolese people 
around the world This onion is an independent body, which operates independently 
from the Congolese government. Therefore, we, here, assert the independence of our 
testimony regardless of the possibility of some commonality with the government’s view 
or position. During the Newark conference, among other issues we discussed national 
unity, causes of the Congolese crisis, territorial integrity, peace and stability, democracy, 
respect of human rights as well as the Lusaka Accord. 

Honorable members of the Subcommittee on Africa, we Congolese people believe that 
democracy, freedom, stability, and development cannot and will not be achieved in 
Congo with one ethnic minority gunning down the majority, neither can it be achieved by 
ignoring the rights of minorities. Democracy, peace, stability, and development cannot 
and will not be achieved in the Congo if the country stays a playground for the will of its 
neighbors, which can invade it at the touch of the button to achieve their goals. 
Democracy, peace, stability, and development cannot and will not be achieved in the 
Congo if the country remains a playground for the ambition of its neighbors who can 
decide to attack or prevent democratic changes or development of the country any time 
they want. This is exactly the situation in our country. 

Before we proceed further with the Lusaka Accord, we would like to talk about the 
DROC’s invaders. 

• Who are the people from Rwanda, Uganda, and Burundi? 

Honorable members of the Subcommittee on Africa, Congo’s invaders are nothing else 
but a group of international liars. Isn’t true that the Rwandese Ambassador to the US 
stood last year and testified in front of this Subcommittee denying their presence on the 
Congolese soil? After being confronted with facts, the Rwandese government admitted to 
have lied to the international community by admitting their presence in Congo. Isn’t true 
that the invaders have lied to the US in that they had a magic plan to topple the current 
Congolese government in a matter of days? Where are we now? Isn’t it more than a year 
since the war started? Isn’t true that the US asked Rwanda, Uganda, and Burundi not to 
threaten Mbuji-Mayi, the diamond capital in Congo, for attack? Haven’t they piled up 
more forces around Mbuji-Mayi where an attack is reported imminent if not under the 
way already? 

If those invaders lied and manipulated the international community before about the 
Congo crisis, it is common sense to expect fiirther lies from them about the same crisis 
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including what they included in the Lusaka Accord We hope you will agree with us that 
if a US official stood in front of this committee and lied the same way, he will be put in 
jail and loose his job tor peijuiy. 

• What do the invaders stand for? 

They stand for militarism or military politics, violence, ethnic self-serving interest and 
ethnic mutuaf exclusion or extermination. The sad cycles of genocide and counter- 
genocide since the 1960’s that have occurred between two ethnic groups who hate each 
other and shocked the world are well known. We Congolese people believe in peace and 
stability for democracy We have been fighting for it for many years. We saw that 
dream at our door. We were hopeful until Rwanda interfered to topple the former 
regime that the Congolese dream for democracy was shattered. With the current regime, 
Congolese were trying to figure out how to revive the dream for democracy 
Unfortunately, for the second time in a row, Rwanda shattered the same dream the same 
way. We can understand why this is happening. Governments in Rwanda, Burundi, 
Uganda took power by force, and have since dragged their feet in the process of 
implementing democratic reforms Therefore, it is not in the best interest of those 
countries to see democracy take place in Congo because they don’t want the USA to put 
pressure on them for democratization of their respective countries. 

The culture of the invaders is another important aspect that has been overlooked by the 
USA and the rest of the international community. However, we Congolese believe it to 
be the fundamental factor at the heart of this crisis, because it deals directly with the 
mentality of people involved in all major crises. The rebels mostly Tutsis have attempted 
to justify themselves by invoking their conflicts in the Masisi region with their neighbors 
as reason for invasion. Ethnic clashes have often happened in Africa and Congolese 
people have faced intolerance all over the country. 

Honorable members of the Subcommittee on Africa, it is important to remind you that 
there are only two ethnic groups (Hutus and Tutsis; the Twa are not included because 
they are a very small number) in Rwanda and Burundi, whereas Congo is home to 450 
ethnic groups, Despite this diversity, killing or genocide mentality is not part of the 
Congolese people’s culture We are peaceful and very hospitable people. The proof to 
this is that any time there is hatred killings in Rwanda, Burundi, or Uganda against one of 
the two ethnic groups involved, that group has always been welcomed in Congo for its 
survival. The same ethnic group, for which Rwanda claimed to have invaded Congo for 
protection had been represented at every level of the Congolese leadership during the past 
regime, they fought against. They were represented at the level of management in the 
public as well private sector. We had presidents of colleges or universities, professors 
and business people. Students were represented from kindergarten to colleges or 
universities. We have been voting with the same people for years and we are not aware 
of anyone who has been prevented from voting because he was Rwandese, This ethnic 
group although in minority was spread all over the country freely because the Congolese 
people accepted them as part of their society. How can then today the international 
community accept lies after lies from the Rwandan government to justify the invasion for 
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protection of people who have been thriving so well in Congo, just because they are 
spread over these two countries? 

We have also ethnic groups such as Lunda and Tsholcwe spread over Angola, and Lamba 
and Bemba over Zambia just to name a few However, no ethnic group has ever made 
use of external forces for its protection. No neighboring country in Africa has ever 
invaded another country to protect an ethnic group on the basis that the group is spread in 
both countries This has been possible only with Rwanda where hatred-killing mentality 
is part of the culture. What precedent has Rwanda set if all neighboring countries with 
overlapping ethnic groups decide to invade each other in case of internal conflict? Can 
the USA or the UN stand for such practices? Why then reward peoples whose mentality 
is based on ethnic mutual exclusion? We don’t want the Congolese people to borrow 
their mentality. We don’t want Rwandese troops on our soil. 

In Congo, we have fought for democracy and tried to get rid of Mobutu for over 30 years. 
Despite the diversity of ethnic groups and the fact that some non-Tutsi ethnic groups have 
been severely victimized, until now, there has been not a single group, which has 
attempted to take power in the name of its ethnicity background. Congolese people 
recognize how dangerous that can be. We do believe in and need democracy where the 
best are elected. We need neither guns nor ethnicity to run the country. This ethnic self- 
serving attitude is the main cause of genocide and hatred, because it is based on ethnic 
mutual exclusion, which is now being spread into Congo. There are only two ethnic 
groups in Rwanda and Burundi. If Tutsis currently in power failed to bring democracy 
and stability there, which magic the international community will use to convince 
Congolese people that by taking up guns, Tutsis will stabilize and bring democracy in 
Congo? This is not a matter of discrimination. It doesn’t either require scientific 
knowledge. It is a matter of principle and common sense. 

When President Kabila took power, Rwandese, Burundesc, and Ugandan troops took 
charge of security in Congo including the protection of their borders with Congo, They 
failed to protect those borders. If so, why then today Rwanda, Uganda, and Burundi are 
manipulating the USA and the international community telling them that they are in 
Congo to secure their borders? Honorable members of the Subcommittee on Africa, let 
us tell you that these three countries can invade the Congo any time they want, but still 
will not solve their problems because they don’t get it. They don’t get it because Congo 
is neither their problem nor their solution. Their problem is their culture and their 
mentality based on their ethnic mutual exclusion. Unless they break the cycle of violence 
in their own countries by ethnic mutual acceptance of their presence, they will always 
blame outsiders. We don’t need their violence and ethnic mutual exclusion mentality to 
spread over Congo, So, we need them out of the Congo now, 

We are convinced that external forces, which have invaded Congo for their own interests, 
critically threaten Congolese interests and we think that the American people and 
Government have been given distorted views about the Congolese crisis. This might 
explain why the US Government has yet to forcefully respond to the suffering of 
Congolese people, who have always been allies to the American people. When President 
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Bush stood in front of the American people and told them that Iraq invasion of Kuwait 
would not stand, beholdl the invasion did not stand. Well, one might argue that the US 
Government acted based on national security interest when it provided the leadership to 
mobilize a coalition that stood up to Iraq. However, President Clinton also provided a 
leadership to respond to Kosovo crisis and his response was based on humanitarian 
grounds. President Clinton forcefully told the American people that Milosovitch could 
not proceed to ethnic cleansing and destruction of cultural records without calling forth 
an appropriate response from the international community. This is what is going on in 
now in Congo. However, we are still waiting for the US outrage. 

It is with broken heart that we remind this noble assembly that Rwanda, Uganda, and 
Burundi have repeatedly lied to the international community including the American 
people about the presence of their armies on Congolese territory. When they 
acknowledged their invasion, occupation, administration of Congo as a colony, 
plundering Congolese resources, the international community commended their act in the 
name of peace and could not hold them accountable for their lies. When, the armies of 
Rwanda and Uganda turned on each other in Kisangani and fought for control of 
Congolese resources and destroyed vaccine for Congolese children and killed innocent 
Congolese, the international community turned a blind eye and never condemned in no 
uncertain term such criminal acts. The international community never strongly 
condemned the violation of international norms of human rights, international 
conventions, in particular the charts of the UN and OAU by Rwanda, Uganda, and 
Burundi, It is as though the international community had a short memory of Rwandese, 
Ugandan, and Burundese lies, It is also plausible to argue that the failure of the 
international community to prevent the Rwandese genocide of 1994 has generated a sense 
of guilt that compelled the international community to turn a blind eye not only to their 
lies but also to their counter-genocide of Hutu in 1996-97, enormous abuses of human 
rights, invasion, plundering of Congolese riches, killings of Congolese intellectuals and 
opponents in the Kivu province, attempts to partition Congo, and other crimes. The 
leaders of these countries should be held accountable in an international court of law and 
we believe that the Arusha jurisdiction should be broadened to combat impunity that 
perpetuates the cycle of violence in Central Africa. 

Your honorable assembly, we have the sad impression that peace in Congo has become 
hostage of disagreement between the Congolese government and the international 
community. We want to remind you that men die while institutions or countries don’t 
usually perish. It would be a grave mistake if the international community uses its dislike 
or disagreement against the current Congolese government or Mr. Kabila, the one who 
was once hailed new breed of leader, to jeopardize the peace process, to turn a blind eye 
to the profound suffering of the Congolese people and the true causes of the Congolese 
crisis. 

We are here to call upon the imemational community to objectively and with open mind 
seek peace for Congo because it would be a serious mistake and an international scandal 
when targeting only the leader of the country by issuing a verdict that causes enormous 
suffering to Congolese people as is the Lusaka Accord. We are here to ask the American 
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people through the US Congress to review the situation in the DR Congo in particular 
and the central Aliican region in general. We say review because as is this honorable 
assembly, we are aware that several reports have been written with respect to the crisis in 
the DR Congo and in the Great Lakes region. And indeed, scores of organizations and 
countries have surpassed themselves trying to bring an end to the on going conflict in this 
region. Unfortunately, the crisis is still there, and living conditions for those who have so 
far escaped the death are deteriorating daily. Millions of lives are still threatened. 
Children go missing, teenagers are enrolled in the army, and girls and mothers are raped. 
Congo is in a state of daily and permanent basic human rights abuse. 

The DROC’s crisis has generated an incredible amount of analysis. Specialists have 
given their findings on the origin and the consequences of the Congolese crisis. Several 
reports have mentioned among other things, the dictatorial type of governance by the 
current regime, the presence in Congo of armed rebels fi'om the defunct Rwanda regime 
who constitute a treat to the stability of Rwanda, the Ugandan Rebels operating from the 
DROC and so on. 

While all these reasons are cause of concern and have in fact contributed to the current 
crisis in the DROC, there are, to our opinion and knowledge, serious consequences 
outweighing the causes of the crisis The conflict may not come to an end if the main 
causes are not addressed for all solutions will be based on wrong diagnosis, 

This armed conflict did not start on August 2, 1998 when Rwanda and Uganda, the two 
mentors of the Kabila regime turned their coats against him. The war in the region did not 
either start with the 1994 genocide that took place in Rwanda, Causes of the war and the 
current crisis in the DR Congo are of a dififerent origin. The causes of the conflicts in the 
regions are related to the culture of violence and militarism, ethnic killing mentalities, 
ethnic self-serving interest that have set the stage for ethnic rivalries and ethnic mutual 
exclusion or extermination that is in itself the heart of genocide between Hutus and 
Tutsis. Unless these issues are clearly dealt with, ethnic mutual mass killing between 
these two rival groups will not end in the region; mass migration of refugees from these 
countries to Congo will not end, and the blaming of outsiders by these two ethnic groups 
will not end. 

The search for peace between Hutus and Tutsis has to start at home in Rwanda and 
Burundi. It has to start with ethnic and national reconciliation and unity in Rwanda and 
Burundi, and not in Congo. The DR Congo has nothing to do with their culture or 
mentality. If they keep distracting themselves and the world by using the DR Congo as 
an escape goat to manipulate the international community, all it will do is to serve their 
personal and ethnic group interests. It will do no good to their national stability. In fact, 
it may set a stage for killing of epic proportion in the future. We are neighbors to both 
Hutus and Tutsis, and we know better their culture than anyone else. If the world keeps 
loosing sight and focuses attention only on the 1994 genocide, the consequences of such 
mistakes are far reaching. We would like to remind you that the 1994 genocide in 
Rwanda was triggered by the invasion of the Rwandan Patriotic Front supported by 
Ugandan army. The 1994 genocide is also considered as a logical consequence of the 
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culture of impunity in the Great Lsies region and that of the 1972 genocide of Hutus by 
Tutsis. The 1996-1997 counter-genocide of Hutus was the consequence of the 1994 
genocide of Tutsi, Unless the international community understands that each genocide of 
one ethnic group prepares the genocide for the other ethnic group, investing in the Lusaka 
Accord is a waste of time. 

We are here to ask the American government to review with us the Lusaka Accord that 
we consider as a recipe for humanitarian disaster of epic proportion and even renewed 
genocide the intemational community would not want to face again in Central Africa. 
This Accord is also a recipe for an attractive setting for groups with aims that could 
directly threaten U S, interests. We the Congolese people are convinced that democracy 
is the only way to go. We fully understand that ethnic manipulated actions are worst than 
any sort of dictatorship, especially in Congo where we have 450 ethnic groups. That is 
the reason why, despite the lack of democracy and human right violations in Congo, the 
popularity of President Kabila has not been affected. 

The Lusaka Accord is for the moment the most likely way to go for possible end of the 
crisis. However, since it is based on analyses and assumptions that do not take into 
account the real causes of the crisis, it poses more problems than it is likely to answer 
them. Therefore, we Congolese people of different political views strongly oppose this 
accord in its current form for the reasons below; 

• Problem 1: No obvious condemnation of Rwanda, Uganda, and Burundi 

for having invaded the DR Congo 

The Lusaka Accord offers no hope for the Congolese people because it failed to consider 
the critical element of the current crisis, which is the illegitimate invasion of the DR 
Congo by its neighbors. The DR Congo has always opened the door to both Hutus and 
Tustsis anytime they run into trouble in their own countries. Their invasion is 
illegitimate, despicable, and stands in flagrant violation of both the UN and OAU 
charters, which recognize the territorial integrity and sovereignty of the DR Congo. It 
ought to be strongly condemned in a clear, precise, and unambiguous language. The 
aggression by countries that are members of the Organization of A&ican Unity 
constitutes a serious threat to Peace and Security in Central Africa in general and in the 
Great Lakes region in particular, The violation of Congo’s sovereignty, territorial 
integrity including the gross violation of the Congolese fundamental rights by invaders 
should bring an uproar in the international community, especially the Security Council, 
whose responsibility is to maintain peace and international security. In its current form, 
the Lusaka Accord has done nothing but to legitimize terrorist behavior of states which 
may have a strong army at a given point in time. 

• Problem 2; No immediate withdrawal of invading troops 

The Lusaka Accord made another critical mistake of legitimizing the invaders stay in the 
DR Congo. Since Rwandese, Burundese, and Ugandan troops invaded the DR Congo, 
they have been abusing the Congolese people in the occupied territories. They kill 
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innooettt Congolese civilians, they rape women, they destroy economic infrastrocture of 
the country, they destroy civilian and cultural records of the Congolese citizens, and they 
impose new settlements and exploit illegally the Congolese national resources. Their 
presence is a major hindrance for the Congolese democracy. Their criminal presence 
denies the rights to Congolese people for self-determination, self-governance, and the 
pursuit of happiness and development of their own potentials as they see it fit. This is in 
flagrant violation and total disregard of the international norms and laws. If two weeks 
ivere enough for Serb troops to pull out of Kosovo, why not the same or lesser time for 
Rwandese, Burundese, and Ugandan troops to pull out of the DR Congo? These troops 
are aggressors and ought to leave the DR Congo immediately. 

• Problem 3: Holding on to positions 

There is no need for a special training or a scientific knowledge to figure out the 
destrurtive nature of the Lusaka Accord. Common sense alone is enough to realize such 
fact. It makes no sense that troops, which are illegally on a foreign soil fisr their internal 
affairs based on their culture, should be allowed to keep their positions for several 
months. This is nothing else but a legitimization and rewarding of terrorist behaviors. In 
additioa what it does is to pave the way for the partitioning of the DR Congo, which in 
the end has no effect to ending internal problems in Rwanda, Burundi and Uganda, if not 
exasperated. 

• Problem 4: Military supplies 

In its current form, there is no better way of viewing this accord other than the intent to 
victimize the Congolese people. By being on the ground, we all know that the militaiy is 
receiving all the needed supplies. How much sense does it make if the intent of this 
accord is to allow the invaders a legal way to re-supply their weaponry for farther 
attacks? 

■ Problem 5: Lack of association of the non-anned opposition to the table 

The tendency to reduce all credible politics to armed politics is prevalent in Central 
Africa, Politics must be de-militarized in Congo. The non-armed opposition groups 
make up the largest segment of the population. If indeed lasting peace in the region is the 
intent of this accord, it makes no sense to have omitted the most influential segment of 
the society in the region. The unarmed opposition, especially the democratic sector within 
it, is the key to de-militarizing Congolese politics when it is included. As long as the 
non-armed opposition group is not part of this accord, the Lusaka Accord is doomed to 
failure. 

• Problem 6: Disarmament of the Mai-Mai resistant group 

Invaders have been talking much about the disarmament of armed groups including the 
Mai-Mai resistance movement. The Mai-Mai resistance movement was not bom to fight 
Rwanda They have been fighting Mobutu for many years. However, if today these 
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militants and Congolese patriots turned their guns against Rwanda, the reason is simple. 
Rwandese troops have been systematically killing their clan leaders, family members, 
raping their daughters, taking civilian prisoners into Rwanda and destroying cailtural and 
civilian records. They took their land and imposed new settlements of people newly from 
Rwanda. Because the Congolese government and the international community failed to 
neither protett them nor cry for outrage, they decided to take guns against the invading 
forces. We Congolese people oppose any attempt to disann these true patriots fighting 
for themselves and their country. We acknowledge that they are part of our Congolese 
society, and are not Rwandese rebels. Indeed, unlike the so-called RCD rebels, the Mai- 
Mai are true Congolese patriots. 

The Lusaka Accord taaically failed to distinguish between disarming armed Rwandese 
rebels and Congolese armed groups legitimately defending themselves. 

Implications of the Lusaka Accord 

In its current form, the Lusaka Accord has several implications; 

1 It guarantees the instability in the region for many years to come because of the 
mistrust it is creating 

2. It prepares for another genocide, as real causes of the crisis are not addressed. The 
causes have to be dealt with from the inside Rwanda, Burundi, and Uganda and not 
from outside of their own borders or countries, 

3 . It either kills or delays the democratization process and development in the region 

4. It legitimizes the culture of violence, militarism, ethnic mutual exclusion or 
extermination in the region rather than preventing it. 

5. It sets the stage for partition of not only the DR Congo, but also many other African 
countries in the future. 

6 . It legitimizes an invasion as long as there is an emotional or sympathetic reason. 

7. It legitimizes all human rights abuses and other kinds of abuses associated with the 
invasion. 

Conclusions and recommendations 

The real causes of the current crisis have a far-reaching impact on the outcome of the 
Lusaka Accord. In its current form, this Accord failed miserably to address the true 
causes of the crisis, which are deeply rooted in Rwanda, Burundi, and Uganda. As long 
as Rwanda, Burundi, and Uganda continue to play on the emotional part of the USA and 
the international community as related to the 1994 genocide, the crisis in the Great Lakes 
region is far from over, and many of its real implications will not be accounted for. 

Because the Lusaka Accord failed to take into account the interests of the majority of the 
Congolese people, and the generous hospitality they showed toward Hutus and Tutsis for 
many years until now, it is bound to fail. Therefore, we recommend the following; 

1. The USA has to take a more Ktive role to stabilize the region. 

2. The money from international institutions should either be allowed to both parlies 
involved in the crisis or prevented in all fairness. 
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3 . The US Congress should send a delegation to the region to investigate abuses on the 
ground. 

4, The withdrawal of all uninvited troops ought to be immediate with a strong signal 
from the international community warning the invaders not to repeat their mistakes. 
The removal of foreign troops fmm the Congolese soil is and shall remain the first 
precondition to internal reform. 

5 , There ought to be a strong denunciation and cry of outrage for the invasion of the DR 
Congo. 

6. The US Congress should hold accountable the invaders for their lies, tnaaipulations, 
and deceptions throughout the crisis. 

7. The US should give the Congolese people a chance for democracy by ordering an 
immediate withdrawal of the invaders fom the Congolese soil. 

8, The US Congress should request that the Arusha jurisdiction should be broadened to 
cover all crimes committed in Congo in order to combat impunity that perpetuates the 
cycle of violence in Central Africa. 

9, The US Coi^ress should strongly discourage the continued reliance on a mainly 
military option by the military regimes in Rwanda and Burundi, which will invariably 
result in more bloodshed of innocent lives. The US Congress should firmly initiate a 
conference for national unity and reconciliation for Burundi, Uganda, and Rwanda. 

10. We stroi^ly recommend to the international community to not allow verdict or 
Judgement of the crisis on the sole basis of whether they support or not the current 
government in the DR Congo For, we human pass but nations and institutions 
remain. President Kabila is just one person in millions. The nation should not be 
destroyed on the basis of personal feelings by invaders against the Congolese 
President, We believe that democracy is the best way of change of government 
without bloodshed of innocent people. Furthermore, foreign invasion cannot give the 
Congolese people democracy as a turnkey project. 
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Statement by Benjamin A. Gilman 
Chairman, Committee on International Relations Committee 

Hearing of the Subcommittee on African Affairs 
on the Democratic Republic of Congo 
September 28, 1999 


Chairman Royce, Mr. Payne, members of the Africa subcommittee, I 
wish to commend you once again for your service on this chaiienging 
subcommittee and for the timeiiness of your hearing today. 

The conflict in Congo has profound impiications for the future of 
Africa. Peace, prosperity, improved iiving conditions, greater trade reiations: 
these are what we aii want for the countries and peoples of Africa. The 
current war in Congo threatens these goals. It has drawn seven nations into 
the conflict, threatening to create a tense axis through the heart of the 
continent. It threatens to divide the Southern Africa Development 
Community. It has effectively derailed promising economic growth in east 
Africa. It has had devastating consequences for the civilian populations in 
Congo. And it has created extensive flows of destitute refugees fleeing 
violence. 


The war that began more than a year ago is really made up of several 
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other ongoing conflicts in the region. In effect, six separate disputes are 
being waged on Congolese territory. Proxy wars, the ongoing bane of 
African development, cannot easily be stopped once they are set in motion. 
The on-again, off-again ceasefire negotiated in Lusaka in July is sad proof of 
this fact. 

1 hope and pray that your inquiry today will yield new insights and 
offer the glimpse of a lasting solution. Much of the rest of Africa depends 
upon it. 
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For Immediate Release PRESS contact; Bryan Wilkes 

September 28, 1999 (202) 225-41 1 1 

Opening Statement bv Chairman Royce 

“The Democratic Republic of Congo: The Lusaka Peace Accords and Beyond” 

“Since this Subcommittee last heard from the Administration on the Congo crisis, a peace agreement has 
been agreed to by most belligerents. Hopefully, the Lusaka Accords is the fust step in what, even with 
the most favorable developments, will be a long and complex process of bringing peace and stability to 
the Democratic Republic of Congo and its neighbors. Today the Subcommittee will hear about the two- 
month-old peace agreement from the Administration and outside observers. 

“The Administration announced last week that Secretary of State Madeleine Albright will travel to Africa 
in mid-October. It is my hope that the Secretary’s trip will focus on laying the foundation for robust 
American engagement in attempts to resolve this conflict ‘African solutions to African problems’ should 
not be a license for America’s disengagement from this difEcult region. 

“American engagement is expected considering that in late 1 997, Secretary Albright said that we must do 
better because .Africa matters and that no place matters more in Africa than the Great Lakes. The 
Secretary went on to say that achieving a lasting peace in this region will be as difficult as implementing 
the Camp David agreement and as complex as sustaining the Dayton Accords, yet the rewards were surely 
as great ~ and success, the Secretary told Africa, no less important to us, I recall these statements by our 
Secretary of State in the spirit of urging the Administration to make good on its commitments to the 
region. 

“Being engaged means using the power we have, including World Bank and International Monetary Fund 
leverage. This requires that the U.S. be willing to point the finger at uncooperative parties. Being an 
honest broker does not mean being mute in the face of violations of this agreement. 

“A year ago at a Subcommittee hearing on this crisis, I raised difficult issues of foreign intervention and 
territorial integrity that i wasn’t sure the international community was handling well. I’m still troubled by 
the military presence of Uganda and Rwanda on Congo’s sovereign territory. These concerns have been 
heightened by the fact that these countries ate now plundering Congolese resources. One observer has 
made the point that this war is now a triumph for the economic entrepreneur. This development is 
profoundly troubling for the region, and beyond. 

“The U.S. Institute of Peace has just come out with a study on the Congo conflict. This report suggests 
that the current peace agreement represents ‘a last exit on the region’s highway to hell.’ This is strong 
language. But it conveys a needed sense of urgency. Afiica does matter and deserves our attention. 
Unfortimately, many of the goals that fliis Committee and the Administration have sought to help Africa 
achieve, including the prevention of genocide, are in serious jeopardy in the region.” 
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■CONGOLESE MOTHERS FOR PEACE” 
Peace Crusade 


“BACK-UP PLAN” 
Congolese Mothers’ Contribution to 
Lusaka Peace Agreement 

Washington, D.C. September 1999 


1. Introduction 

The war situation in the DRC calls to ali Congolese, especially 
women, who powerlessly witness the death of their husbands and 
children as a result of atrocities and massive destruction of their 
political and socio-economic environment. 

The “Congolese Mothers for Peace” have noticed that at the 
International level, several countries are involved in this war, and at 
the national level, lack of dialog between the Congolese regarding the 
management of the country has created dissatisfaction leading to the 
present crisis. 

The Congolese women don’t want to see this crisis go on, that’s the 
reason why they organized a Crusade for Peace which is taking place 
in Washington D.C. at this time. Its objective is to carry out a public 
awareness campaign among US Officials regarding the urgent need to 
put an end to the war and restore a long-lasting peace in the 
Democratic Republic of Congo, 

While they are glad about the signature of the Lusaka Peace 
Agreement on July 10, 1999 by the African leaders directly involved in 
the conflict and on August 31,1999 by the rebels, the Congolese 
Mothers want to see this implemented to put an end to the war in 


Contact USA (703) 528-3620 / EUROPE (322) 784-2580 
KINSHASA (243) 884-6362 
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■CONGOLESE MOTHERS FOR PEACE" 
Peace Crusade 


RE: “Congolese Motliers for Peace” 
Back-Up Plan 
September/99 
Page 2 


DRC. They ask the International Community to get more involved in 
search of ways to restore peace in DRC. 


Although the Lusaka Peace Agreement raises hopes as a tool that opens the 
way to a political-mihtary solution to this conflict, the non-\iolation of this 
Agreement by all involved parties is a sine qua non condition for its 
implementation. 


However, some provisions in the Agreement lack clarity and precision, thus 
reducing the chance of effective and efficient implementation. 

The Congolese Mothers for Peace ‘s preoccupation is to see the territorial 
integrity and intangibihty of borders inherited from colonial era strictly 
respected. They reject .all kind of partition of their country as well as ail 
kind of foreign occupation. 

11.. RECOMMENDATIONS 

11.1. Deployment of Peacekeeping Force 

(RE; Article ill No. 11. a. - Chap VIII No. 8.1. - 8.3.). 

• The international peacekeeping troops should come from countries 
that are not involved in the present conflict. 


• These troops should be placed at the front lines along the borders 
between the DRC and countries involved in the war. The strict 
respect of territorial integrity and borders inherited from colonial era 
will be the guiding principles. 


Contact USA (703) 528-3620 / EUROPE (322) 784-2580 
KINSHASA (243) 884-6362 
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RE; “Congolese Motliers for Peace” 
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September/99 
Page 3 

• These troops shouldn’t stay there after the Transition period. 

11.1 .2. Withdrawal of All Foreign Troops from the PRC 
(RE; Article III. No. 12) 

• Require all foreign troops to leave Congolese territory as soon as 
the peacekeeping troops arrive. 

11. 1.3. IVlilltia and other Armed Groups 

(RE: Article III No. 22 - Chap. Vlll No. 8.2.2. - Chap. 9 No. 9.2.- 
Annexe C, paragraphe 1). 

• Encourage internal dialog between fighting ethnic groups to 
facilitate reconciliation among people of the Great Lakes region. 

11.1.4. Inter-Congolese National Dialog 

• An inter-Congolese dialog should be held by representatives from 
the Congolese Government, the internal and external Political 
Opposition, the Civil Society and the Rebels. 

• The objective of this National Dialog should be to put in place the 
Transition institutions, especially a Government of National Unity 
accepted by all parties. 

11.1.5. Regional Conference 

• A Regional Peace Conference should be organized to install a 
State of Law in different countries of the Great Lakes region.. 


Contact USA (703) 528-3620 / EUROPE (322) 784-2580 
KINSHASA (243) 884-6362 
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11.1.6. Women’s Participation 

• More women should be allowed to get effectively involved in conflict 
resolution processes. 


ARPAC (Association des Refugies pour la Paix en Afrique Centrale) 
Mme LUTAY Kanza . 

CARREFOUR DES JEUNES (Association pour la prevention de la 
delinquance): Mme MWADI KABANGA Bernadette. 

ASSOCIATION DES MAMANS BESINGOMBE : 

Mme YALA Albertine. 

R.N.S. (Rally for a New Society): Mme TSHIBWABWA Therese - 
Mme MANGAZA Paula. 

AZEA (Association Zairo-Congolaise aux Etats-Unis et Ailleurs): 

Mme SCHILLER Libambu - Mme KANZA-HANSEN Ndona Josiane. 

ASSOFE (Association de Femmes Chefs d’Entreprises en Republique 
Democratique du Congo): Mme GEMA DILOYA Odette - 
Mme BISIMWA MURAGANZA. 


Contact USA (703) 528-3620 / EUROPE (322) 784-2580 
KINSHASA (243) 884-6362 




